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SUCCESSFUL SELLING 
























































SELLING 


is like the erection of a Building. 

Both call for the putting together of 
many things and both are alike in that 
to be of any use they must be entered. 
There must be a doorway and a door. 
I intend to use a door and doorway as 
the media to help leave my thoughts 
with you. In order for Salesmen to sell 
they must be able to open doors — the 
doors of peoples’ minds. The illustration 
shows a door that is closed. Opening the 
door is the most important action in the 
whole process of selling. 


Tis BUILDING OF A SALES force 


We speak of an open mind in a com- 
plimentary way as something to be 
greatly desired. If we are to make sales- 
men sell, if we are to lead them into right 
ways to sell, we will have to open their 
minds, for most minds are closed until 
the right ideas are presented in the right 
way. 

A keystone is a fundamental in every 
Building. In our businesses the key- 
stone is successful selling. The illus- 
tration will amplify this. Here is a door- 
way that leads to successful business. 
The door is closed. Our job is to open it. 
Notice that the top bar or lintel of the 
doorway is Successful Selling. That hor- 
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By R. G. PEAT 


General Sales Manager 
Silverwood Dairies Limited 


London, Ontario 


izontal bar must be supported if it is to 
stay and to carry the heavy load. It 
must have strong uprights, and these 
uprights must be held in place if they 
are to perform the function of opening 
the door. 


I would like to suggest several things 
that hold these uprights in place. They 
are all required in SELLING SALES- 
MEN TO SELL. The first is, SELEC- 
TION -— selection of the salesman. I am 
firmly convinced that SELLING SALES- 
MEN TO SELL starts with the inter- 
view of the applicant for the salesman’s 
job. It is the first opportunity to sell 
the job and the company. Likewise it 
is an opportunity to secure the type of 
person wanted. 


Specifications for Salesmen 


How many of us know what kind of 
person we want as a salesman? Do we 
realize that the success or failure of suc- 
cessful selling depends on this important 
function. For instance, my company 
knows that the salesman we want should 
be between the ages of 23 and 30. He 
should be married; be 5’ 7” to 5/10” 
in height, and his intelligence should be 
equivalent to first or second year of High 


SALESMEN TO SELL 


School. You may ask,—“Why these qual- 
ifications?” To us his age guarantees 
reliability and long years of active par- 
ticipation in our business. The fact that 
he is married assures us a great measure 
of stability; his medium height indicates 
that he could operate our equipment 
with the minimum of effort. Have you 
ever noticed a tall man trying to get 
into an automobile or truck. It is a very 
tiring operation if he has to do it for 
eight hours a day. Our business is some- 
what different from the game of basket- 
ball, where the greater the height the 
more benefit the player is to the team. 
We have to know what we want in our 
business and as far as we are concerned, 
we have found that the height I men- 
tioned is the best for our business. Then 
his intelligence tells us that basically he 
has the qualifications upon which we 
can give further instructions, and that 
he has the ability to assimilate these 
instructions. 


It is quite true when we are hiring 
salesmen in the Milk Business that we 
are looking for a large number of them 
to be privates in our sales army. But 
we likewise expect to get sume corporals, 
sergeants, and a few officers as well. It 
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is rather rare indeed that we meet a 
prospective salesman who has all the re- 
quirements for our business, but there 
are certain fundamentals that are neces- 
sary and it is most important that the 
men we hire have enough “Raw Ma- 
terial” that can be developed. We have 
often found that a man who has “every- 
thing” so to speak, is too hard to train in 
our ways and policies. Sometimes the 
re-make process steals too much of his 
confidence and breaks him down. 


Interview Is Important 

We obtain this basic information dur- 
ing our selection by the use of an inter- 
view rating system. If the interview is 
satisfactory we have an application form 
filled out and when it has been received, 
we check it thoroughly. If it is to our 
liking the Applicant is called back and 
an Aptitude Test is given. I feel that 
many of you are saying to yourselves, 
“Does it work?” My answer is, “Yes”. 
It has kept our labor turnover at a very 
low figure. A sound selection system is 
the primary basis for developing motiva- 
tion. This can’t be done by a quick 
interview, and with a fast Aptitude Test. 
It takes time to select a proper type of 
salesman. We often spend one to two 
days in completing our selection of a 
salesman. May I suggest that you get 
a good selection system; it definitely 
pays. 

The second idea that keeps the upright 
in place is TRAINING — Training can- 
not be tacked on to the outside of a 
man, but must be built into his very 
habits of life. Many of us here today 
know what basic training is; how in the 
Armed Forces the basic training teaches 
the soldier or the sailor to be able to do 
certain fundamentals automatically. So 
it should be with our salesmen. We feel 
that training should be along three 
lines—1. Service Training, 2. Sales 
Training, 3. Products Training. Service 
Training means being taught to do the 
job in the manner that will meet the 
desires, the needs and the wishes of 
our customers. Sales Training is the 
giving of standards of selling, such as 
correct knowledge and how to present 
it, effective working habits, attitudes, 
etc. Products Training is the knowledge 
of the products to be sold. Don’t con- 
fuse sales training with products train- 
ing. They are quite different. Products 
training is not sales training, rather it 
is the tool to use in selling. Tools are 
helpful but they cannot make sales un- 
less properly used. Training to be effec- 
tive must be carefully thought out as to 
the type of training and the materials 
to be used, how they are to be presented, 
who is to direct the training, what is 
the most suitable period for training and 
how can the results be checked. 
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The other day I visited an automobile 
showroom to see a new 1949 model. It 
really looked beautiful and it was flashy 
in every line, built for maximum per- 
formance. The salesman said to me, 
“Mr. Peat, I would like to show this 





Not every man has the stuff to be a good 
routeman. He should be between 5’7” and 
5/10”, married, 23 to 30 years old, and have 
the equivalent of the second year in High 
School, says Silverwood Dairies. 


car to you on the road but it has no 
battery in it. It went dead last night 
with too many people trying the lights.” 
I thought — this salesman is certainly not 
on his toes. A good salesman should be 
prepared for all emergencies. If his 
training had been correct he would have 
certainly seen that another battery was 
installed in the automobile that he was 
showing. Training is the power plant 
of the salesman that makes him ready 
for emergencies. Time spent in choosing 
the right training program will bring 
excellent results. Training is a capital 
investment. 


Planned Selling Can Produce 

I would like to suggest that the third 
idea that keeps this upright in place is 
PLANNED SELLING — Planned Selling 
means a sales plan—a good plan is 
only such when all the facts are obtained 
about the product or products to be sold 
and about the market in which products 
are to be sold. Then follows the sales 
policy which must be a sound one, a 
logical one, one that is easy to justify 
to the customer, to the salesman and 
management. The plan should be laid 


out using the facts and according to the 
accepted sales policy. If this is done 
you won't go far wrong; much attention 
to this idea is necessary for all successful 
companies plan their sales not for one 
day, or one month, but continuously. Do 
you think a corporation like the Camp- 
bell’s Soup Company would sell the vol- 
ume of products it does, if it advertised 
only one day in the year. I am sure that 
you will agree with me that this could 
never be accomplished. This corpora- 
tion, like all successful .ones, plan their 
sales and they don’t stress one product 
all the time; they plan their sales so 
that their products are brought to the 
attention of the public according to the 
season of the year and sometimes certain 
special days of the year. We in the 
milk business, likewise, must plan and 
use the seasons and special days, if neces- 
sary, to sell our products. We can sell 
COTTAGE CHEESE for Lent, CREAM 
when fresh fruit is available, BUTTER- 
MILK for warm weather, HOMOGEN- 
IZED MILK for infant feeding. Let me 
tell you what was done by the Company 
I work for on SHROVE TUESDAY, 
March Ist of this year. Our retail routes 
sold an average of 115 quarts of Butter- 
milk each on that day and our whole- 
sale routes sold an average of 47 quarts 
of Buttermilk each on that day. We 
feel like saying, “Not Bad.” This was 
accomplished by a little bit of planned 
selling. 

Let’s look at the second upright. The 
first stone in this upright is INCENTIVE. 
As I see it, Incentives are those things 
that will motivate the salesman to use 
more of his potentialities. It is said that 
most of us use only 30% of our ability. 
If this is true, and I believe it is, then 
there is a great field of opportunity we 
all have in which to develop our sales- 
men. Incentives keep the six cylinders 
of salesmanship working together. These 
six cylinders are Head Work, Foot Work, 
Hand Work, Eye Work, Ear Work, and 
Tongue Work. 


Incentive Through Sales Contests 


In my language one of the best 
Incentives is the sales contest. Sales Con- 
tests get more sales per customer. They 
get more customers and put more money 
in our salesmen’s pay envelopes. They 
develop salesmen. They help salesmen 
to see ahead and provide the incentive 
to strive. They often mean a new out- 
look, a new viewpoint, or a new start- 
ing point. Incentives, of course, are not 
just confined to sales contests, because 
the incentive that appeals to some ‘sales- 
men does not necessarily appeal to all 
salesmen. To some the incentive is 
money. To others it is the opportunity 
to be at the top and to get promotion. 
Every incentive should be used to bring 
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out the hidden talents in salesmen. With 
such a big field available, there should 
be no limit to your scope. 

RECOGNITION is the next block in 
this upright. “Recognition of what?” 
Recognition of everything that may in- 
fluence salesmen in doing or not doing 
their work satisfactorily. Most people 
think of recognition in the form of pro- 
motion. This is certainly good if it is 
at all possible within your organization. 
It has worked well for our company. One 
of our Branch Managers was a Timber 
Cruiser thirteen years ago. He is the 
fellow who travels through the woods in 
the summertime marking the trees that 
are to be cut in the fall. Another of our 
Branch Managers ten years ago was a 
tire builder with a rubber company in 
one of the cities where we do business. 
Seven years ago a Branch Sales Manager 
was a house painter. Each of them 
started as Milk Salesmen. They all had 
ability, we helped develop that ability 
and gave it recognition by promotion. 
There are many others in our organiza- 
tion like those I have mentioned. How- 
ever, there are other forms of recogni- 
tion, such as the elimination of a small 
complaint, the loading schedule in the 
morning, for example, or a wrong bottle 
count. Then there is recognition of a 
good day’s sales, of high sales in cottage 
cheese during Lent, of a good showing 
in a contest. Recognition of necessity 
can’t always be given in the same way. 
Prompt attention to a complaint will in 
most cases satisfy the one who was 
complaining. 


Is Your Recognition Slow 


Talking about complaints, how many 
of us make it easy for our employees to 
air their complaints? It seems to me 
that we have built up quite an elaborate 
system with our Grievance Committees 
and so forth, which makes it difficult for 
the salesmen to get an answer to their 
complaint. They have to wait sometimes 
a week or ten days to get an answer. 
We should recognize a complaint 
promptly, and allow the salesmen to get 
it off their chests. It hinders selling, if 
this is not done. Recognition to some 
salesmen is a “pat on the back” for work 
well done; others like to see a photo- 
graph or a write-up about their results 
in a company house organ or on a sales 
board. To others Recognition means 
prize money or merchandise awards. 


During the last war many men per- 
formed deeds far beyond the call of 
duty for the honour of their regiment. 
Wherever possible the outstanding 
deeds were recognized by honours and 
awards and sometimes a_ whispered, 
“Well done” from a grateful buddy. 
Every accomplishment brought to each 
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man a sense of well being and the feel- 
ing that he was necessary. 

We should not lose sight of this in 
our business. Recognition of a job well 
done or a sincere efiort is most important 
if we are to get that esprit de 
among 


corps 
our men that drives them far 
beyond the pay cheque. 

Recognition, is after all, doing and 
saying to your salesmen the things you 
would like to have done or said if you 
were in their position. 

SUPERVISION is the third part of this 
upright. This lot of 
ground, in fact, it is a subject in itself 


word covers a 
and one that is worthy of much discus- 
sion. Supervision in our business, par- 
ticularly in the selling end, is the work 
of the sales manager. His supervision 
covers the sale of the company’s prod- 
ucts, supervision of the salesmen in per- 
formance of their duties, and_ the 
supervision of personnel in the sales de- 
partment. However, no sales manager 
has ever sold all his company’s products 
himself. He must rely on other people 
to do this. The success of his super- 
vision will determine how well this is 
done. It must always be remembered 
that supervision is connected with 
people, and the better we get to know 
people and to know them as individuals, 
the better will be our supervision, and 
likewise our success. 

Poor supervision can pull this door- 
way down or put it out of shape in such 
a way that the door cannot open. If we 
are to overcome the obstacles in SELL- 
ING SALESMEN TO SELL, then our 


supervision must be of the Golden Rule 
Method. “Do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us”; that is simply 
being human. If we practice this kind 
of supervision we can motivate our sales- 
men to greater effort, to a greater will 
to work. It is one of the big jobs of our 
industry today. “What you put into the 
lives of others comes back into your 
own.” 


I have given you six things that sup- 
port the doorway to Successful Seliing, 
six things that make it possible to open 
the door that must be opened if we are 
to obtain the results we expect. The sum 
total of these 
when the door is opened. The sum total 
of SELLING SALESMEN TO SELL is 
an oft used word, a common -— yet a 
great word. It is “LEADERSHIP”. The 
Leader gets others to do the job in 
the manner desired. 
that reflects the right attitudes; he is 
the one with the art of building and 
maintaining sales enthusiasm and good 


items can all be answered 


He is the mirror 


human relationship. He is the one who 
has the quality of patience to deal with 
men as they are, not as they ought to 
be. He is able to do all this by proper 
selection, efficient training, good planned 
selling, the right incentives, prompt rec- 
golden rule supervision. 
The person who can use all these things 
will be SELLING SALESMEN TO 
SELL. They are the things that make 
salesmen sell, and the person, I repeat, 
who uses these things and has that out- 
standing attribute - LEADERSHIP, pro- 
vides the answer to SELLING SALES- 
MEN TO SELL. He is A GOOD 
SALES MANAGER. 


ognition and 
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Now it’s easy to make a faster-selling 


chocolate-flavored dairy drink! 









DELICIOUS FLAVOR, 
UNIFORM COLOR, 


FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 







Economical new powder 
contains a carrageenin-based 
stabilizer 


IT WILL NOT 
“SETTLE OUT” 





@ ECONOMICAL .. . the price is amazingly low. Con- 
venience and ease in handling save time and money 
in manufacturing. Always uniform, Kraft Stabilized 
Chocolate-Flavored Powder never fails, when prop- 
erly used, to produce a delightful, fast-selling 

@ FINER FLAVOR... adeep-down delicious “chocolaty” chocolate-flavored drink. 
taste that kids and grown-ups love. Kraft Stabilized 
Chocolate-Flavored Powder is a superb blend of top- 
grade, finely-ground cocoa and sucrose . . . brought to 
a peak of flavor perfection by a dash of salt and 
vanillin. 


Find out more about this amazing product. Call or 
write the Kraft branch in your area today. Once you 
try it, you'll agree that Kraft Stabilized Chocolate- 
Flavored Powder makes a better dairy drink . . . easier. 
Kraft Foods Company, Department AM X 500 Peshtigo 
@ LASTING SUSPENSION ... this finer Kraft Court,Chicago 90,[llinois. Branches in all principal cities. 
product contains a carrageenin-based stabilizer. 
It will not “settle out”! There is no thick, dark cocoa 
deposit at the bottom of the bottle . . . no watery 


separation at the top. You get just one rich choco- K RA FT 
late color and flavor all the way through! 


@ LOW VISCOSITY... drinks made with Kraft 


Powder have nearly the same viscosity as fluid STABILIZED CHOCOLATE-FLAVORED 


milk. They pour out smoothly, leave on the tongue 


no filmy, sweetish after-taste to destroy the 
appetite for “seconds.” 


@EASY TO USE... no mess, no bother. No sticky 
syrup to scrape from the sides of a jug or tin. You 
can get the last spoonful of powder from its con- 
tainer. Quickly and easily soluble. 


for making chocolate-flavored milk drinks 
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Are Ethics Involved? 


S IT FAIR for one dairy to try to take customers away from 
another dairy? That is certainly not a new question. Opin- 
ions on it vary directly according to the dairyman’s position. 

If he is the one who is getting the new customers his views on 
the subject will, doubtless, be along the lines that it is a matter 
of competition. Jf he is the one who is losing the customer his 
reaction is apt to be somewhat less objective, in fact he is 
quite apt to be more than a little put out. 


Recently we sat right smack in the middle of such a set 
to. All of the dairies serving oui town, with the exception of 
one small operator, are from another community. During the 
war years, with delivery problems what they were, one of the 
dairies stopped delivering in the area. Within the last few 
weeks the firm has attempted to get back into town. They 
sent out a crew of canvassers and solicited business. Most of 
the business they got meant lost business for their competitors. 


One of the canvassers called at our house. It was a lady 
and she knew how to sell. In the space of five minutes she 
had persuaded the little woman who presides over our domicile 
to split the regular four quart order between our usual milkman 
and the firm that the canvasser was representing. A couple of 
days later the regular milkman called and after about an hour 
of aimiable conversation persuaded the lady of the house to 
cancel the two quart order with the canvasser’s firm and rein- 
state the usual four quart order with him. 


We've thought a great deal about that episode, particu- 
larly so because the points of view were so perfectly repre- 
sented. When confronted with the argument that the present 
milk delivery was satisfactory and that there was a certain 
obligation to the regular milkman, the canvasser said why not 
at least give her firm a try and after all it was a competitive 
business. The regular routeman, in his turn, argued that it 
was something of a snide trick to steal a man’s livelihood 
especially when he was so busy delivering milk he had little 
time to service the accounts he had, let alone go out after new 
business. 


After having gone back to the original milkman, the lady 
of the house began to think it over. At first she agreed with 
the milkman, it was sort of a dirty trick to try to take his 
customers away. Then, after a most wonderous discussion with 
some of the ladies in the community, she began to argue, “well 
after all it’s a free country and if somebody can sell me on 
their milk as opposed to the milk I’m buying now, why, more 
power to them.” 


As the man of the house who, for the time at least, enjoyed 
the distinction of being a sort of Court of Appeals, we must 
confess to seeing both sides. However, our considered judge- 
ment is that there are no ethics involved. If somebody has 
a product to sell it certainly is his privilege to try to sell it. 
It tis the job of the individual who already has the account to 
so serve that account that it is not lost. In the case just 
described it is worth noting that not until the account was in 
jeopardy had the routeman ever discussed his product with 
the customer. Of course the very best solution would have 
beden for the new dairy to sell milk where it had not been sold 
before or to have persuaded the prospect to take an additional 
quart over and above her regular order. Either way, however, 
we do not think that ethics were involved. 


What do you think? 


ey. eee oe 





SPEAKING .. 








Trade Associations And You 


RE YOU MAKING the best use of your trade associ- 
ations? Dairymen would do well to take a few minutes 
and think over that question. 


The great need in the dairy industry today is promotion 
and advertising all leading toward increased sales. Most 
dairy operations are too small to afford the advertising budgets 
needed to accomplish this goal. But the trade associations, 
representing a majority of dairymen in this country are not 
too small. The work of the American Dairy Association, the 
National Dairy Council, and the Milk Industry Foundation is 
ample proof. 


Can you afford to buy space in the Saturday Evening 
Post or the display area on a thousand Railway Express trucks? 
Can you afford to lay out forty thousand dollars to develop 
a series of sales training courses? Can you afford the funds 
necessary to carry on exhaustive research into nutritional 
problems connected with milk, cheese, butter, and ice cream? 
A handful of the extremely large dairy organizations can afford 
to do so but the vast number of handlers who make up the 
bulk of the dairy industry cannot. The dairy trade associa- 
tions can and do. 


On one of the pages of this issue we discussed the 
magnificent potential in the teen-age market. These kids are 
not drinking milk, particularly the girls. The selling angle 
that we suggest is the glamor approach. To develop this 
market calls for an advertising program fashioned for a 
specific purpose. It is a big undertaking. It would cost money. 
But it would work for the benefit of the entire industry. 


Obviously one twenty route dairy could not take on such 
a job. It is something that calls for large resources, for a 
joint effort. It is an association job. It is an example of what 
these organizations are capable of doing for you. 


Public relations is an activity widely misunderstood and 
perhaps even more widely neglected. Most dairymen cannot 
afford or do not know how to develop and utilize a public 
relations program. The trade associations do. The Milk In- 
dustry Foundation has one of the best public relations pro- 
grams anywhere, available for its members. On both a national 
and local level this program works for the dairy plant opera- 
tor, building goodwill which is the basis of a successful 
business. 


Sales training is another case. You pick up a little 
knowledge here, a little trick there but how often do you 
have the entire problem from routeman to sales manager all 
together in a compact workable form. The Milk Industry 
Foundation has such a training series for its members and 
it is a honey. 


The substance of the discussion is that many men work- 
ing together can usually accomplish a great deal more for 
their common welfare than one man working alone. 


If you don’t belong to and support an association it might 
be a good idea to re-examine the situation. Maybe youre 
missing something that you need. If you do belong and are 
supporting an association are you taking full advantage of all 
of the services the organization has to offer? It won't cost 
you anything to find out. 
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AN 
Fleetro-Pure” 


@ SIMPLE AS A.B.C. 
@ EFFICIENT 
@ ECONOMICAL 


HOW MILK FLOWS THROUGH ELECTRO-PURE 


PASTEURIZER . . . Milk is in process approximately 
only 90 seconds in its complete travel through the 
Electro-Pure . . . The milk is drawn by suction from 


the constant-level tank through the pre-heating re- 
generator section by a sanitary constant speed pump. 
This milk receives preliminary heating from the Bim 
pasteurized milk . . . Then the milk 1s delivered to the 
electrode heater for final temperature elevation under 
pressure. The milk flows through the holding section for 
a minimum of 15 seconds and then goes through the 
flow-diversion valve . . . This valve—the ‘‘Guardian of 
Safety’’—checks the pre-set temperature of the milk and 
automatically returns any milk that is not at the proper 
heat, to the constant-level tank for reprocessing . . . 
Milk that passes the flow diversion valve goes into re- 
verse regeneration and loses some of its heat to the in- 
coming milk—then to the cooling section where a 
refrigerant takes the place of incoming milk, to finish 
the cooling process. 





ELECTRO . PURE 
PASTEURIZER 
- — 





NG! 


Below: Model 40—4,000 Ibs. per hour. 
Six other dels are available; 2,000 
Ibs. to 10,000 Ibs. per hour. 





Weaukesho Pump 


With Electro-Pure—the FIRST all-electric, short-time pasteurizer— you merely turn a switch and you're pasteur- 
izing! It's swift, simple and dependable—more compact—no hot water circulating unit required—easier to 
clean, no “burn-on" in heating section. Electro-Pure pasteurizers are available in a range of sizes for all 
dairies—in paper or glass operations. Write today for complete information. 


When It Pours, 
It’s Pure! 


Pure-Pak Division also manufactures milk-packaging and ice-cream packaging machines 


MAIL THIS COUPON SS SSSR SSSSSEBEEEEEEEEEEE 


Pure-Pak Division—Ex-Cell-O Corporation ... {3\,... Detroit 32 


PLEASE SEND COMPLETE INFORMATION ON: 


(_] Milk-Packaging Machine ... Model __._—__ [_] Electro-Pure Pasteurizer 


[_] Semi-Auto. Ice Cream Pkg. Machine 


[_] Fully-Auto. Ice Cream Pkg. Mach. ... Model. 
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OF course it takes more than one test to 
~ make Duraglas bottles the finest, most eco- 
nomical dairy containers you can buy... 


What does give them their extra quality 
and extra life is our faithful use of many 
quality control methods. 


This program of strict quality control, from 


' 


L. »Faw materials to finished bottles, gives you 
= 


the down-to-earth economy of longer bottle 
life that on/y sky-high quality can provide. 


That’s why, for all your dairy container 
needs, your best bottle buy is from O-I! 


. APPLIED COLOR LABELS 


Now that it’s time to sell again, the advertising power of 
your glass billboards deserves special attention. Put your 
sales message to work at the point of use for most effective- 
ness. Owens-Illinois has more than 1500 designs and messages 
standing ready plus artists skilled in adapting your own 
needs to ACL technique. 





CHILDREN 





Las Dairy Contain 


& 
5 Peet ont 


ers 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY foledo1, Ohio © Branches in Principal Cities 
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Tough Competition Ahead but Markets Far From Saturated Says the Author 


Who Sees Smart Merchandising and Sharp Advertising as the Answer To — 


HOW TO SELL MORE MILK 


By ALBERT R. STEVENS 


National Dairy Products Corporation 


P UNTIL 1941 the dairy industry 

had plodded along without any 

spectacular or revolutionary mar- 
keting performances comparable to those 
in other food categories. Sure, people 
were eating a little more ice cream, a 
few pounds more of cheese, but in fluid 
milk the average Americans, George 
Spelvin and his family, consumed not 
one drop more than they did twenty 
years before. As a matter of fact, some 
statistical tables of the Milk Foundation 
that I have seen indicate that they con- 
sumed a little less. 


We hadn't done a very good market- 
ing job as an industry. 


Following the beginning of the war, 
things began to happen that knocked the 
dairy industry’s feet right off the desk. 
As a result, we came out of the war with 
a per capita consumption, and an accept- 
ance of dairy products almost undreamed 
of. Although the dairy industry did a 
good job during these difficult years in 
fheeting demand and handling rationing 
and material restrictions—from a market- 
ing standpoint, we must share the spot- 
light with the tremendous effect of the 
nutritional programs and the war-born 
distribution systems that put our prod- 
ucts where needed and into the diet of 
millions of people and thereby built the 
present high levels of acceptance. 


We have today about a 20% greater 
demand for milk than before the war 
and while it is down a little from the 
1946 peak gives reason for future opti- 
mism; generally, dairy product consump- 
tion is holding at increased levels; cheese 
is rapidly overtaking its former position. 
Butter is up against a tough but not 
hopeless situation. Ice cream certainly 
got a boost as everyone well knows. 


The point is that we are, today, on the 
threshold of the greatest opportunity in 
the whole, long history of our industry. 
We have had a big head start handed ‘to 
us on a silver platter, and only the dairy 
industry, through its component organ- 
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ized parts, can write the record from 
now on as to whether we make the most 
of it, or let it slip away. 


To hold our gains is a man’s size job 
in itself. To continue to build and sell 
the volume of dairy products that we 
have a right to expect is even more so. 


With a realization of the creation of 
this most encouraging potential we must 
also realize some facts of life that con- 
front us. 


Can’t Sit Back 


First of all, we've got to shake off 
entirely any last shred of complacency or 
feeling that the momentum of demand 
for dairy products is going to keep right 
on while we sit back on our you know 
whats. 

Mrs. America has more money today, 
but she’s going to spend only just so 
much of it for food and when she goes 
out to spend it she’s going to be faced 
with continually increased competition 
for part of those dollars, and we're go- 
ing to be faced with more and more com- 


petition for space in the new Kelvinator 
or Frigidaire in her kitchen by other 
foods. 


During the war years and for some 
time afterward, we had shortages, but 
we had 120 billion pounds of milk or 
more a year, while some food and bev- 
erage lines went off the shelves all to- 
gether. 


According to reliable sources, forecasts 
for packs of canned fruits and vegetable 
juices for the immediate future indicate 
generally bumper production. Although 
they may be off slightly in some lines, we 
must remember that in 1947, just two 
years ago, there were 4 billion, 650 mil- 
lion Ibs. of canned fruit and vegetable 
juices thrown on the market as against 
2 billion 940 million Ibs. in 1941 or prac- 
tically double the tonnage. After all, the 
human stomach will hold so much, and 
we can be sure the packers of these fruit 
and vegetable juices aren’t going to pour 
them down the drain. 


A little paragraph in an issue of Mr. 
Kiplinger’s Washington letter may have 
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Save milk, man-hours and money 





Can’t Fill Broken Bottles 

The Gra-Vac principle is your assurance 
that the Model K will not fill broken 
bottles. Over a period of months this 
means many dollars saved that formerly 


went down the drain. the cap seat. 


Wasteless Uniform Dry-cap Filling 

The easily adjusted diaphragm-type fill- 
ing valve and the Gra-Vac principle 
mean each bottle is filled accurately to 
the desired distance from 


No over- 


flow, no underfilling! 


Several important features of the Gra-Vac Model K are 
covered by U.S. and foreign patents issued and pending. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 


AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


~ 
Leen tthe, 


July, 1949 


2th a Glace wildly 
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with Gra-Vac 
model K filler 


You'll cut operating costs and increase 
productivity in your plant from the day you 
install a new Gra-Vac Model K Filler-Capper. 
The advanced, all-stainless Model K is 

the last word in sanitary design. A new 
diaphragm-type filling valve and the 
Gra-Vac principle mean uniform waste-free 
filling. Four sizes: from 48 to 120 quarts 
per minute; other bottle sizes in proportion. 
Send for details now! 





Model 600 Adjustable Rail Conveyor 
The best in bottle conveyors. Quickly 
adjustable to handle half-pint to half-gal- 
lon bottles. Stainless steel chain. Simple, 
sanitary, sturdy. Ask for bulletin. 


Save Milk. Man-hours and Money! 
This new booklet outlines principles 
that make real savings possible 

in milk plant operations; shows how 
to correlate properly all phases of 
milk plant production to get the most 
from machines and man-hours! 
Send for your copy today! 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
Dept. 102, 427 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


@eeeeeeenee#eeee eee 


{ ) Send me my copy of Bulletin F-4809 
{( ) Send bulletin on Gro-Vac Model K Filler (G-431) 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
city. 














struck you with its significance. It re- 
ported that advertising budgets in cer- 
tain commodity lines are being increased 
and one of these was the soft drink busi- 
ness. We've got to take off our hats to 
the job done by some of these leading 
brands of carbonated beverages — and 
we've got to have a wholesome respect 
for their competitive power. 


Competition Will Be There 


As a matter of fact, the Milk Industry 
Foundation’s News Letter on February 
14th had this pertinent paragraph on the 
first page: 


“CARBONATED DRINKS 
HEAD FOR RECORD 


Sales of bottle carbonated beverages 
will break all records this year, pre- 
dicted officials of the American Bot- 
tlers of Carbonated Beverages at a 
sales conference. That should be a 
tip to milk company sales managers.” 


They are going to advertise and sell 
and crowd their way back into the fam- 
ily refrigerators. This crowding means 
that somebody is going to get shoved off 
the shelf and I'll touch on this point a 
little later. 

Now butter is a mighty delicious prod- 
uct and before the war Americans thor- 
oughly enjoyed eating 16.7 lbs. annu- 
ally. Now they are eating only 10.2 lbs., 
while margarine consumption has pretty 
nearly doubled. 

We all know that the price compari- 
son is part of the answer, but under- 
neath it is the matter of building back 
our butter volume when comparative 
prices might be closer. The longer a 
product continues to be accepted the 
more strongly it becomes entrenched as 
a habit and in taste appreciation. 

These sidelights may be only isolated 
instances and yet they may be straws in 
the wind indicative of a growing storm. 
In any event we in the dairy industry 
want to be prepared to go ahead with 
aggressive merchandising and selling. 

Our industry, particularly that part 
having to do with fluid milk, is unfortu- 
nately vulnerable to negative publicity. 
As a vitally important and basic daily 
food, milk is too often over-emphasized 
in regard to price the consumer pays. 

Practically always, in most markets, 
when the price of milk is advanced, it 
becomes a page one story in the press 
and often over a protracted period of 
time. Very few other foods are so spot- 
lighted, and I’m sure no other food has 
its price publicized so consistently. 

I haven't kept records, but I'll bet that 
we haven’t been anywhere near as notori- 
ous in times of price decline. 

In this connection whenever the mat- 
ter of present day costs come up, I think 
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we have hurt ourselves by continuing to 
call the bill rendered to the housewife, 


the milk bill. I remember when I was 
in the utility business we made some 
studies to find out really what people 
thought of our rates because we were 
being attacked by not only the Federal 
Government, but by a certain ex-governor 
of this state. We found out in one study 
that some 80 percent of the people did 
not know what their electrical service 
rates were, but they complained bittrly 
about the high cost of the LIGHT BILL. 
Now the bill rendered was not any more 
a light bill than is the milk bill that we 
render. At the time Thomas Edison in- 
vented the incandescent lamp, it prob- 
ably was a light bill, because the only 
thing people used electricity for was to 
illuminate their homes. In recent years 


MILK 
CREAM 
CHEESE 
BUTTER 
EGGS 


$26.35 

















they have been using electricity for cook- 
ing, for refrigerating, for radios, for 
toasters, for washing and all the other 
home conveniences. It was really an elec- 
trical service bill. A lot of our customers 
buy butter, buy eggs, buy some cottage 
cheese—they may buy buttermilk, etc.— 
and at the end of the week, or month, 
they think the milk bill is high. When 
in reality, it is a dairy service bill, and 
there are probably many more retail milk 
customers who are no more aware of the 
actual cost per quart of the milk they 
buy than were the electrical service cus- 
tomers. 


Do the Customers Know? 

From every indication we are going to 
continue to be faced with high or higher 
costs in material, labor and all other oper- 
ating expenses. With the low margins in 
dairy products it can only mean con- 
sumer prices above those of the recent 
past years. 

The whole point here is that we know 
that we are operating as an industry, on 
decreasing margins that never were any- 
where near as broad as those enjoyed by 
the manufacturers of other lines in the 
food and beverage fields; we know that 
penny for penny our product is the best 
food buy from a nutritional standpoint 
and will stand right up with the best of 








them from an appetite standpoint; we 
know that during these recent years of 
rising prices milk has increased consid- 
erably less than the average of all foods. 

We all know these things—but do our 
customers? 

Our problem of going on from here 
isn’t just selling and merchandising alone. 
We've also got an immediate information 
job that will bring results in direct ratio 
to the efforts we make through every 
channel—we have to see that the public 
knows the whole story. 


Eating Habits Change 


Now on the matter of the high level 
of demand for our products that has been 
built up in the last few years for the 
reasons stated before—which were largely 
from the outside and which we had little 
to do with. 

Just for emphasis I'm going to repeat 
them. 

1. The government's nutrition pro- 

gram as part of the war effort. 

2. The extreme shortage or total abs- 
ence of other foods. 

3. The exposure of the armed force 
personnel and industrial workers 
to more dairy foods than they had 
ever had before. 

All of these things contributed to that 

acceptance. 

People’s eating habits changed. That 
they have changed is shown by the sta- 
tistical report made by the U. S. News a 
short time ago, which show that they are 
now eating on a weekly per capita basis 
3 Ibs. of meat as against 2 4/10 lbs. be- 
fore the war. They are eating 73/10 
eggs as against 5 7/10 prewar. They are 
eating 28/10 lbs. of fresh fruits as 
against 27/10 before the war, and 
136/10 ounces of canned and _ frozen 
fruits as against only 7 3/10 ounces be- 
fore the war. Canned vegetables are 
being consumed at the rate of 14 2/10 
ounces as against 97/10 ounces before 
the war. Milk and cream are now 3 6/10 
quarts as against 3 quarts prewar. But- 
ter, potatoes, bread, cereal and cake, 
however, have all lost ground. 

It is figured that the average family 
of 4 are consuming 23% more meat, 27% 
more eggs and 19% more milk than pre- 
war. 

These facts are fine. They are encour- 
aging and comforting, but they cannot 
be allowed to give us a false sense of 
security. 

These changes in eating habits, so fav- 
orable to us, are by no means guaranteed 
as to their permanency for a couple of 
good reasons. 

For a long time we were faced with 
abnormal food supply circumstances. We 
had shortages—we had an extensive Euro- 
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ARE YOU CROWDED OUT OF THE PICTURE? 


Do you need a soaker washer in order to stay in the competitive picture, but 
just don’t have the room for one? 


Then you should know about the Girton Model 48SA Soaker Washer. It is 
only & feet long...a good 4 feet shorter than the average soaker washer. It is 
only 3 feet & inches wide, yet it has a capacity of 16 to 24 bottles per minute. 


We achieved this midget size by smart engineering design, without sacrificing a thing 
that goes to make a top-notch soaker washer. It is efficient and economical to operate. 


Girton Soaker Washers are also available in 


larger models with capacities up to 72 bottles 
per minute. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED BULLETIN 











IRTON, \ Law FACTURING (omrany 


MILLVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 





MODERN 


July, 1949 
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What intelligent selling can do. The ational 


aggressive promotion 


pean relief program and many other fac- 
tors that dulled the edges of our selling 
sense, because we could dispose of all of 
the products we had. More normal times 
are now returning. Therefore, we cer- 
tainly should not think that we can com- 
placently sit back and expect people to 
just keep on forever eating dairy prod- 
ucts to the present great extent of their 
own volition. Particularly with competi- 
tive pressures increasing, the patriotic 
appeal of proper nutrition dropped out 
and a large segment of our population 
now eating on a selective instead of 
directed basis. 


People eat what they like in normal 
times regardless of the vitamins. They 
can easily go back to their old habits 
unless we decide we're not going to let 
them. 


What can we do to keep them eating 
and drinking right as far as the dairy 
industry is concerned. Well, here are 
some one man’s opinions for what they 
are worth. 


Because I have just made some refer- 
ences to the subject of nutrition, I'd like 
to clean it up once and for all as far as 
my opinion and this paper go. I’ve al- 
ways been strongly opinionated on this 
subject—perhaps overly so. 


We know that the nutritional story we 
have to tell in regard to milk and other 
dairy products is an important one and 
a strong one. Certainly it shouldn’t be 
neglected or omitted in our selling from 
here on—but it should be kept in proper 
perspective. 

Why didn’t the per capita consump- 
tion of milk increase one drop for twenty 
years up to 1941? 


It didn’t increase because collectively 
we in the milk business did a poor mer- 
chandising job for an industry of our 
size compared with what some of the 
other food people were doing at the same 
time. As I have said, nutrition very defi- 
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averaze for ice cream con 


nitely has its place, but we over-empha- 
sized it. Milk advertising between 1920 
and 1940 was to an overwhelming extent 
aimed at the so-called baby market. Ad- 
vertising of most milk companies showed 
a picture of a baby and said “Our milk 
is pure”. I personally think that this 
approach contributed in a large measure 
to the deeply entrenched conception of 
many teen agers and adults that milk is 
a sissy food. We know from surveys that 
we began to lose the child as a milk 
drinker at the age of 9 because of this 
type of advertising, because of parental 
influence whereby the child was forced 
to drink the milk because it was good 
for him and because competing bever- 
ages held out much more appetizing en- 
ticements. 


Advertising Conservative 


As a whole our Industry’s advertising 
has not been too spectacular. It may be 
that we have too many component parts 
in comparison with other associations to 
effect a unified program. 

Yet we are and we always have been 
handed more free advertising than any 
other food product that I know of. If 
anyone would care to look back through 
the food advertising pages of any of the 
national magazines over the past 20 years 
there would be a rather impressive total 
of free plugs for milk and cream. Just 
think of what the cereal people do be- 
cause they cannot depict their products 
without including ours. Even the coffee 
people picture cream in their products. 
The fruit people have shown fruit in 
every conceivable manner topped with 
whipped cream or fruit in fluid cream. 
The pastry people have done likewise— 
recipes galore have included the all essen- 
tial milk, cream, butter. 


In the dairy business our rapid growth 
in the ice cream field has been largely 
due to the straight out appetite appeal 
and the refreshment side of the product. 





imption is 5 gallons per persen 
ste harness, the consumption is double the national average. 
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The same thing can be said of cheese. 
All this time competing products, particu- 
larly in the carbonated beverage field, 
sold their wares on their mouth water- 
ing goodness and their sales increases 
were phenomenal. Orange and other 
fruit and vegetable juices during this time 
came up from scratch and firmly estab- 
lished themselves in the ice box to a fan- 
tastic degree. 

The important thing as I see it in re- 
gard to dairy products, particularly fluid 
milk, is that on top of nutritional educa- 
tion we must glamourize the products, 
give them appetite appeal and sell the 
sizzle, because people will eat and drink 
things that taste good, whereas, they will 
turn away from things that border on 
the medicinal. 


An interesting example of the reaction 
of the average person to good appeal 
occurred in Washington during the war 
when one of the large Government cafe- 
terias attempted to put across soybeans. 
They had a large sign displayed on the 
counter pointing out in detail the num- 
ber of vitamins, minerals, carbohydrates, 
etc., etc. that these beans contained. The 
result was that the Government employ- 
ees pushed their trays right past the 
beans. A few days later the sign was 
changed and it told in graphic language 
of the delicious, golden, flavorful quali- 
ties of the soybeans. From that point on 
they began to sell. 


Our big market for dairy products is 
the adult market. Important too is the 
teen age population, which is alert and 
discriminating. Population statistics and 
forecasts indicate that we are right now 
in the middle of a boom in babies, but 
that this will come to an early end and 
gradually start downward. We will con- 
tinue, however, to have an increasing 
percentage of the population in_ this 
country at higher age levels. 


The population projections made by 
the Bureau of Census indicate a trend 
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Why we 

advertise 

regularly in the 
American Milk Review 


“We felt that the high calibre of the 
editorial content of AMERICAN MILK 
REVIEW would make the book valuable 


reading for all milk plant operators. 


This coupled with its unusually large 
coverage of more than 15,000 milk 
plants was naturally attractive to us 
from an advertising standpoint. We 
therefore decided to use coupons in our 
advertising copy as a means of accu- 
rately measuring returns and found that 
our estimate of the publication as a good 


advertising medium was fully confirmed.” 


THE LATHROP PAULSON COMPANY 
H. D. LATHROP, President 
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to a population of 165 million, giving us, 
of course, an added market. However, it 
is also true that we have not exploited 
our existing markets to the extent that 
we can. People can still consume a lot 
more dairy products. That they can be 
lead to do so is proven by two particu- 
lar instances. The present per capita 
consumption of ice cream is running 
somewhere around 5 gallons annually. In 
some areas this is slightly below the 5 
gallon figure—in other areas, slightly 
above. However, in Pennsylvania and 
particularly in the City of Philadelphia, 
ice cream per capita consumption has 
for many, many years not only exceeded 
the national average, but more than dou- 
bled it. The reason for this is that over 
a long period of time, all manufacturers 
in Philadelphia made a very good prod- 
uct, promoted it aggressively, and backed 
it up with distribution. If you have paid 
particular attention in Philadelphia, you 
will have noticed that ice cream is adver- 
tised and is available in practically every 
store that can possibly handle ice cream 
from one end of the city to the other. 


California and Cottage Cheese 


In the matter of cottage cheese, which 
is a delightful dairy product, we have 
not even begun to sell the amount we 
can. Cottage cheese, in my experience, 
has always been sort of a stepchild in 
the markets that I am familiar with in 
the eastern, southern and mid-western 
parts of the U. S. It has been tradition- 
ally something that was thought of at 
Lent and given a little push and then 
forgotten about for the rest of the year. 
However, on the West Coast all the way 
from San Diego to Seattle, the dairy 
folks have really done a job. This year 
the State of California alone will sell 
close to 60 million pounds. The U. S. as 
a whole, according to estimates, will not 
do much more than 250 million pounds. 
The California per capita consumption of 
cottage cheese alone is 6 pounds as com- 
pared to a total consumption of slightly 
over 4 pounds of all kinds of cheese a few 
years before the war. The reason for 
this is again similar to that of ice cream 
in Philadelphia. All manufacturers out 
there have taken cottage cheese and dig- 
nified it with the importance it deserves, 
consistently made day in and day out a 
very high grade product, handled it 
carefully from the vats to the customer 
on a fresh daily basis and promoted it 
strongly on top of thorough distribution. 


A significant trend has taken place as 
we all know in the distribution of our 
dairy products from retail to wholesale. 
Some significant trends are also taking 
place in the foodstore. Easily within the 
memory of the youngest dairyman room 
is the day when milk was just a conveni- 
ence in the food store. At that time the 
milk and the by-products, if any, were 
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down behind the counter or in the dark 
recesses of a back corner wall ice box. 
The by-products usually were found 
tossed in the meat case with the liver 
and the parsley in a most unappetizing 
jumble. Today the open display of dairy 
products is a runaway trend and a trend 
that is very definitely to our advantage 
because of the increased sales that inevit- 
ably result from open display of a com- 
plete line of dairy products. 

The super markets are increasing 
steadily. This means that open display 
will increase steadily. According to gro- 
cery authorities, supers are increasing at 
the rate of 100 a month and from 1940 to 
1948 have practically doubled. In 1940 
there were 6,175 supers doing 2 billion 





MILK AT THE END OF 
A RAINBOW 


Rainbow Corner in London, war- 
time site of the famed enlisted 
men’s club for Americans, has been 
converted into a milk bar. 

Situated at Piccadilly and Shaft- 
esbury Avenue the new bar has a 
plaque commemorated to the mil- 
lion plus GI’s that visited there. 
The people of the area subscribed 
the money necessary to buy the 
plaque. 











dollars worth of business—in 1948 there 
were 11,885 doing 8% billion dollars worth 
of business. In this connection probably 
everyone here is familiar with the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association tie ups with the 
Cling Peach and other related groups 
which are very effective promotion de- 
vices. With this trend toward self-service 
supers the full use of such tie-ins by the 
Industry will help everyone. 

It is also significant that shopping 
habits have altered. Back in 1941 about 
56% of the shopping was done on Fridays 
and Saturdays. Today only 45% is done 
on Fridays and Saturdays. Purchases are 
being spread throughout the week much 
more than 8 years ago. This means that 
to some extent the big week end loads 
which we use to run out on wholesale 
will spread back more evenly through 
the week giving merchandising and sales 
forces a better opportunity to maintain 
full lines of stock and to which shoppers 
to a degree will be able to pay more 
attention because of the easing up ot 
congestion in the stores. 

It would be possible to go on and on 
about the many specific ways in which it 
is possible for the dairy industry to hold 
its position and expand it through new 
markets and the existing half developed 
market. 

It is clearly evident that, although the 
problems are challenging, the opportuni- 
ties are great. 

To summarize, I'd like to point to six 


specific objectives that, in my opinion, 
should be included in the programs of 
all parts of the dairy industry. 

These Things Count 

1. Thorough and consistent dissemi- 
nation of information regarding the eco- 
nomics of our business. That this educa- 
tional work is paramount is supported by 
a survey by Opinion Research of 100 of 
the leading industries and corporations in 
America, all of which put this down as 
a Number One objective for American 
business. 

2. Although we have high operating 
costs and every likelihood of still further 
increases in these costs, we are entitled 
to a fair and reasonable profit and should 
have this profit without tampering or 
interfering with the quality of our prod- 
ucts. To lower quality for the sake of 
expediency or to engage in trade prac- 
tices that give but temporary advantage 
can be destructive to the industry and 
to the progress that we have made so far. 

3. In the two examples of outstand- 
ing dairy product sales jobs — cottage 
cheese on the West Coast and the ice 
cream in Philadelphia, I made mention 
of distribution and uniform quality. We 
must make our products convenient to 
the public to buy and keep the quality 
consistently uniform. 

4. Dairy products are highly perish- 
able, delicate foods. Their sale and their 
consumption should be surrounded by an 
atmosphere of cleanliness and sanitation. 
It should be a matter of responsibility to 
us in the industry to aid and help in 
every way possible to have our points of 
sale beyond criticism from a sanitary 
standpoint. 

5. In selling dairy products we have 
a two-edged weapon from an advertis- 
ing and merchandising standpoint. Al- 
though I have dwelt at some length on 
the subject of nutrition, we have a pow- 
erful and tremendous story to tell in this 
direction. In addition, however, I be- 
lieve that we should give greater empha- 
sis to the sheer goodness and appetite 
appeal of our products because if we 
can get people to eat and drink dairy 
products because they taste good and 
they like them, it can become a habit 
and, therefore, gives us more consistent 
and greater sales. 

6. In spite of the problems and un- 
certainties facing us and the whole food 
industry, there are a tremendous number 
of factors in our favor. The increasing 
population is going to give us a greater 
market; our existing markets are far 
from saturated—the present high levels 
of income are quite likely to continue for 
some time and the eating habits of the 
public have been changed in our favor. 

The final answer to “How to Sell 
More Milk” rests with the members of 
the Dairy Industry. 
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Ever since Dr. Hervey D. Thatcher invented 
the first glass milk bottle — 65 years ago — 
Thatcher has been the dairy industry’s “bottle 
maker”. Thatcher Glass has helped to speed the 
progress of the dairy industry by producing sani- 
tary glass milk bottles that are better designed, 
stronger and lighter in weight. The glass milk 
bottle is an important factor for economical dis- 
tribution of fluid milk bringing pure 
wholesome milk packaged the way the customer 
wants it — and at lowest possible cost. 


Only because of Thatcher’s constant im- 
provements in bottle manufacturing methods 
has it been possible to supply the exacting milk 
bottle requirements of the dairy industry. Dr. 
Thatcher’s original hand-blown glass milk bottle 
weighed about two pounds and cost more than 
10c apiece; modern, machine-made streamlined 
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BOTTLE MAKER for the DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Thatcher Glass milk bottles weigh and cost only 
half as much as the original glass milk bottle, 
because of a series of triumphs in bottle-making 
skill and engineering-design. Whatever ty pe 
glass container has been needed by the dairy in- 
dustry, Thatcher Glass has produced it. 


The milk bottle to help you keep your dairy 
ahead is now being made by Thatcher Glass. 
Ask your Dairy Supply Jobber to furnish you 
Thatcher milk bottles or write direct. 


THATCHER GLASS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 








IT CAN BE DONE ly <iglin 
...but don’t try it! el 

















Sometimes it’s possible to break all the rules— an a | y; 
and get away with it. Sf Ea a 
The famous Tower of Pisa, for instance, has b = mane: — a 
successfully defied both sound engineering prac- - ~—@@ “2a —_ 
tice and the law of gravity for over 800 years. : | 
But for most of us, most of the time, the rules sane = » 4 4 
hold. tmp 8 
That is particularly true when it comes to sav- Pie Pe oe & 
ing money. 
The first rule of successful saving is regularity 


... salting away part of every pay check, month 
after month. 


Once in a blue moon, of course, you’ll come . 
across someone who can break that rule and get iy 9 
away with it. But the fact is that most of us ; f : 
cannot. 4 : - 


For most of us, the one and only way to accum- 
ulate a decent-size nest: egg for the future and for 
emergencies is through regular, automatic saving. i- 


mrt 


In all history there’s never been an easier, 
surer, more profitable way to save regularly than , 4 — a 
the U. S. Savings Bond way. ty 
Those of us on a payroll are eligible to use the 
wonderful Payroll Savings Plan. The rest of us 
can use the equally wonderful Bond-A-Month i (8 Be Ze a 
Plan through our local bank. oe bang om ee 


Use whichever is best for you. But—wuse one a lean eS, 
of them! = &- 


AUTOMATIC SAVING pa 6 BF 
IS SURE SAVING— a 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS PON AR 
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Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


© Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Pe . 
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INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 





OME DAYS YOU can’t make a nickel and then along comes a day when you make a 
S dollar and a half. Exactly half way through the merry month of June the AMERICAN 

MILK REVIEW turned up a dollar and a half day. The date was June 15 and the 
occasion was the 11th Annual Business Paper Editorial Competition sponsored by the mag- 
azine INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. We won a first prize and an Award of Merit. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is a businesspaper that serves the advertising indus- 
try. It is to the advertising fraternity what the AMERICAN MILK REVIEW is to the dairy 
industry. Eleven years ago the magazine held its first editorial competition. Editors of 
businesspapers were invited to place samples of their work in the contest. Well known 
men in the publishing and advertising field, acting as judges, examined the material and 
made the awards according to the caliber of the work submitted. 


This year the AMERICAN MILK REVIEW entered the contest for the first time. 
There were three classes of magazines; the industrial group; the trade and merchandising 
group, and the professional and institutional group. We were placed in the second group, 
trade and merchandising. We entered our May 1948 issue in the competition for the Best 
Single Issue, Milk Sails on the America, Milk Sails On the Great Lakes, Milk Goes to Alca- 
traz etc., in the Best Series of Articles, and The Tank Trucks Go to the Farm, Oleo and 
the Butter Market, and Public Relations in the Best Single Article or Editorial. There was 
competition aplenty. More than one hundred entries were recorded in our particular group. 


When the smoke had cleared we were more than pleased to find that the editorial 
OLEO AND THE BUTTER MARKET which appeared in the December issue of the 
American Milk Review had been awarded first prize for the Best Single Article or Editorial. 
The series on Milk Sails and Milk Goes, which we described as an attempt to present the 
sweep and power of the milk industry, was accorded second place in the Best Series of Arti- 
cles and given an Award of Merit. 


We must confess that it was better than a blow and a harsh word to receive this 
recognition for our editorial efforts. We are well aware, of course, that the real test of a 
magazine’s worth rests with its readers. We cannot help cherish the feeling, however, that 
the sense of the judges is duplicated among you folks who read the “Review”. Perhaps you 
might even take a moment to drop us a line telling us where you think we could improve. 
We certainly would be glad to hear from you. 


At any rate there are the two awards. We are quite proud of them. 
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GENTLEMEN: 


E HAVE JUST FINISHED read- 
V¢ ing the article by Eric Gwyn en- 
titled “Why Aren’t We Drinking 
The Milk We Need?” The first thought 
that came to mind as we read the story 
was the comment, made by Hearing Mas- 
ter Will Rogers, on the testimony pre- 
sented by John M. Murtagh, New York 
City’s Commissioner of Investigations, 
when Mr. Murtagh appeared at a public 
hearing held by the Federal Milk Market 
Administrator. Mr. Rogers said of the 
commissioner's testimony on that occasion, 
“It would appear that he doesn’t know 
what he is talking about.” 


Mr. Gwyn said some pretty hard things 
about the milk business. Indeed one gets 
the impression that between the moronic 
government officials who dream up the 
“Rube Goldberg structure of classifica- 
tions, restrictions, regulations etc.” and 
the dastardly barons of the fabulously 
wealthy milk trusts, the poor consumer 
is close to a slow death of malnutrition 
and starvation. Let’s take a look at the 
facts. 


The fundamental thesis of Mr. Gwyn’s 
story is that “as a nation we are drinking 
less milk than we should”. Consumption 
is falling off rather than rising, he de- 
clares. The reason for this sorry state of 
affairs is said to be, “Because the price of 
milk remains too high for an increasing 
number of family pocketbooks”. As proof 
of this situation Mr. Gwyn says, “Accord- 
ing to the Milk Industry Foundation we 
drank less milk per person in 1948 than 
in 1947, less in 1947 than in 1946, less in 
1946 than in 1945”. Now in the first place 
it just isn’t so and in the second place 
even if it were so the proposition would 
have little value because the period taken 
was an abnormal period in which many 


unusual factors were at work. 


The Milk Industry Foundation statistics 
that Mr. Gwyn quotes in order to show a 
decline in fluid milk consumption were 
figures for fluid milk and cream in terms 
of fluid milk equivalent. Fluid milk taken 
by itself, according to the Milk Industry 
Foundation, shows sales index figures as 
follows: 1943-143, 1944-152, 1945 - 
164, 1946-170, 1947-170, 1948 (first 
quarter)- 171. Here are percentage in- 
creases in per capita milk consumption 
during the period 1940-1947 inclusive: 
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A Letter ta the Readers Digest, 


Percent 
Boston 18 
Rhode I 11 
Connect 0 
New Yo 16 
Niagar I 49 
Roches 22 
New J 27 
All ( $1 
Bal 1 
Ww =, 4 28 
Ri 17 





Mr. Gwyn’s fundamental premise that 
milk consumption is declining is incorrect. 
But let’s suppose that consumption has 
fallen off since the high of 1943. During 
the war years it was a deliberate policy 
of the government to foster high con- 
sumption of milk through low 
Until the end of hostilities the 
received a federal subsidy in lieu of a 
price increase. Wages were high, meat, 
butter, cheese and other foods were 
scarce. Milk, one of the best foods known, 
was priced far below its natural level by 
virtue of the subsidy. Free from the com- 
petition ordinarily offered by other foods, 
milk was a prime answer to the house- 
wife’s food problem. With the war over, 
the subsidy off, other foods and beverages 
back in the competitive swim, it would be 


prices. 
farmer 


only logical for consumption to decline. 
The remarkable fact is that milk consump- 
tion did not decline. But what kind of 
journalism is it that bases a savage criti- 
cism of a great industry on an abnormal 
three year period and misinterprets the 
statistics to boot? 


You say that “the price of milk remains 
too high for an increasing number of fam- 
ily pocketbooks”. In 1917 8.7 per cent 
of the average factorv worker's earnings 
were required to pay the milk bill. In 
1948 the milk bill took 4.2 per cent of his 
monthly pay check. During this period, 
1945-1948, which you hold up as the 
prime example of milk barons living off 
the stunted bodies of little children, the 
price of milk was the lowest in relation to 
factory wages that it has been at any time 
since 1915. 


The article gives short shrift to the fed- 
eral and state milk marketing regulations. 
Here you have grounds for argument. But 
again, speaking as a journalist, we were 
bitterly disappointed to see a great mag- 
azine present such a one-sided, exagger- 
ated discussion of the subject. It is an 
easy thing to pass off market orders with 
a clever catch phrase, “Rube Goldberg 
structure of classifications, restrictions, 








regulations, differentials, premiums, price 
pools, floors, ceilings, slide valves and 
squirrel cages”. 


We hold no brief for governmental reg- 
ulation but there is no getting around the 
fact that Federal Milk Marketing Orders 
have brought order where there was 
chaos. Furthermore, the federal control 
system is a democratic procedure where 
all interested parties may be heard. The 
order is accepted voluntarily by producers 
and may be voted out at any time. And, 
although milk prices have increased under 
the system, they have not increased as 
much as the prices of other foods. Here 
again you have taken a profound problem 
that has challenged some of the best 
brains in the nations and disposed of it 
with few theatrical paragraphs. 


Mr. Gwyn thrashes around with “blend 
price” and turns up with the amazing 
observation that the difference between 
the blend price and the fluid milk price 
“comes out of your pockets”. We get the 
impression that Mr. Gwyn is charging 
the industry with some kind of rinky- 
dink. We also get the impression that if 
Mr. Gwyn did not understand the “blend 


price’ by the time he was half way 
through his article he never will under- 
stand it, nevertheless, we'll try. Look, 


there is more milk produced than can be 
consumed in fluid form. The first demand 
to be satisfied is the fluid demand, what 
is left over is sold for what it will bring. 
This is true in a free market and is true 
in a controlled market. No matter where 
or how or when milk is sold, fluid milk 
will command a higher price than the sur- 
plus. The blend price is simply an aver- 
age of the two prices and would be in 
existence no matter under what conditions 
milk was sold. Milk sold as fluid milk is 
paid for at fluid milk prices. Milk sold 
for manufacturing purposes is paid for at 
the lower market price that surplus milk 
commands. There just isn’t any two cent 
difference “coming out of your pocket’. 
The full price comes out of yout pocket, 
and, pray tell, where else would it come} 
from? Where does the 25 cents we pay 
for the Reader’s Digest come from? 


Mr. Gwyn questions the extra cent 
charged for homogenized Vitamin D milk. 


(Please turn to Page 50) 
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New... Better... 
Money Saver 


CUMBERLAND 
Bound-O- Steel 
CASES FOR PAPER 
MILK CONTAINERS 


PATENT PENDING 


Reduce your cost of distributing milk in paper 
containers by using this new and better case. 
* Utilizing a new and exclusive principle, the 
Cumberland Bound-O-Steel Case for paper 
milk containers sets a new standard for de- 
livery of milk in paper. Leakers are less in 
this case than you ever believed possible. 
e-Ask your jobber for a demonstration or 
write us direct for descriptive literature and 
prices for your specific requirements. 


CAPACITIES 


12 Quart (18 Pint or 24 Half Pint) 
16 Quart (24 Pint or 32 Half Pint) Containers 
20 Quart (30 Pint or 40 Half Pint) Containers 
24 Quart (36 Pint or 48 Half Pint) 


CUMBERLAND 


CASE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Containers 


Containers 
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. : ¢ . Why are dairy foods 
~~ **the best buy’’? The 
> < . routeman should know 
P how the prices of his 


products compare with 
the all foods average 
and how pound for 
pound the housewife 
is getting more for 
her money through 
dairy products than 
through any other 
food. 






Milk is nature’s most nearly perfect food. Well why is it the most 

nearly perfect food? The svod milk salesman must know the answer. 

He must be able to discuss nutritional values. He must know something 

about the importance of calcium and proteins; what they do and te what 
extent milk can satisfy basic nutritional requirements 


Fortification! Vitamins! The route salesman has a job on his hands here. 
More and more the folks that buy milk are vitamin conscious. Good 
salesman will know the answers, will be able to explain why milk is 
fortified and what this means in the way of a more healthy family. 


A ROUTEMEN 


GOOD SALESMAN knows all of 

the answers. A good salesman 

can talk with conviction about 
his product because he knows what he’s 
talking about. All right, what about th 
routeman? He's a_ salesman. What 
should he know about his products? 
What information about milk, about but- 
ter and cream, about cheese and ice 
cream should he have ready for use? 


This question of what the routeman 
should know about his products looked 
mighty important to the editors of the 
American Milk Review as we were get- 
ting together this issue on selling. We 
thought we ought to find out about it. 
Accordingly we wrote to a number of 
leading dairymen and asked them for 
their opinion. 


Replies were varied but running 
through each opinion was a thread com- 
mon to all opinions. We selected the bits 
of knowledge that all of our dairymen 
friends agreed were important. The re- 
sults are presented on this page. 

One of the subjects that provoked the 
widest divergence of opinion had to do 
with the subject of bacteria. All of the 
handlers felt that routemen should be 
familiar with the subject but some felt 
that discussion of the subject with the 
customer should be avoided. The reason 
for this position was the fact that most 
housewives consider all bacteria patho- 
genic and therefore dangerous. To dis- 
cuss the subject with them is likely to 
produce an unfortunate situation. 
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The re- He should know something about production. Where does the milk 
" come from? How do health regulations and company fieldmen operate 
c. to enable the producer to turn out a high crade product? What about 

breed and butterfat content? What about clean stables, clean milking 

oked the equipment, scientific feeding, proper cooling, and all of the varied prob- 

lt ] lems that farmers must meet in order to turn out the hich quality milk 
aC 0 ao that the routeman has to sell. 
Il of the i 
nould be : P 










an RAOUL OTHER SUPPLIER SOARES. WAGES, EVE And then there’s that sparkling plant 
ari ae age rad ta... where the milk is processed. The route- 
“<4 man should be well acquainted with the 
meticulous care exercised in processing the 
raw product. He should understand what 
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[au ormer happens and why it happens and be able te 
EXPENSES put ais knowledce to work when he talks 
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Did you fread that article in the July Reader’s Digest about the ‘“‘crazy quilt pattern of milk 
prices’’? Can your routemen refute statements about ‘‘fantastic milk profits’? and ‘‘milk trusts’’? 
Can they speak authoritativetly on the ‘‘spread’’? 


Of course the routeman = 4 
must know what kind = | 
of milk and other 

dairy products he has 

on his wagon. In the 

Milk Industry Founda- 

tion’s Balanced Job of 

Selling series consider- 

able emphasis is placed 

on “Selling the Top 

Line”. The boys must 

know all about their 
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w 
enized, their light and : 
heavy cream if they ae } 
are going to put them \ Rary DAIRY Bacteria counts are debatable. Some dairy- 
where it counts. 


men hold that routemen should discuss the 

question with their customers, others hold 

that the average housewife does not under- 

stand the significance of bacteria and that 

_———” all bacteria and any bacteria stand for 
something evil. 


Beomen 
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TELEVISION SELLS 
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Sheffield Farms Is First Major Advertiser to Make Complete Switch 


from Radio to Video — Successful Audio Show Tailored for the Screen 


HE Master of Ceremonies wound up 
and let fly with the question, “What 
is Harry Truman’s middle initial?” 


The young lady contestant wrinkled 
her forehead thoughtfully and then re- 
plied, “‘S’, but it don’t stand fer nuttin’ ” 


This is only one of the hilarious, 
unexpected episodes that mark Sheffield 
Farms’ brand spang new television show 
“Guess Who”. 


An audience participation affair, built 
around the idea of contestants selected 
from the audience correctly identifying a 
well known personality through hearing 
a voice or seeing a picture, the show 
marks the first complete switch by a 
major advertiser from radio to television. 

The Sheffield program is seen weekly 
by a vast army of television fans in New 
York City and adjacent communities lying 
as far as fifty miles from the metropolis. 
This is almost exactly the boundary of 
the market served by the company. Ac- 
cording to studies that have been made 
concerning the size of the potential aud- 
ience, television already is the equal of 
radio and still growing. On April 1 of this 
year there were approximately 482,000 
television sets in the area served by the 
show. The average number of persons 
seeing a television program per set has 
been established as 3.8. A little quick 
multiplication puts the potential number 
of people reached per program as 1,831,- 
600, which, in anybody’s book, is a sub- 
stantial number of people. 

Sheffield’s switch from radio to tele- 
vision was made on May 15. For six years 
prior to that date the company has spon- 
sored a radio “Guess Who” show. 
“Happy” Felton, rotund, jolly radio per- 
sonality, was the Master of Ceremonies 
with Joe Ripley as the other member of 
the team. The phenomenal rise of tele- 
vision, coupled with the character of the 
product to be sold and the fact that the 
radio show with only minor changes was 
television material prompted the change 
from a purely audio show to one that 
could also be seen. 


Past Performances Good 
Sheffield’s director of advertising de- 
clared, “We see television opening the 
way to the most active consumer market 
yet. We selected television on the basis 
of its sales performance so far, not as an 
experiment only. Surveys convinced us 
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Set up as a milk bar the Sheffield Television show is presided over by Happy Felton and Joe Ripley. 


In this picture the Master of Ceremonies explains the intricacies of an 


that more and more people, including 
many who have loyally followed our radio 
program, “Guess Who’, are buying or are 
planning to buy television receivers. Add 
this to the fact that our quizz-and-laugh 
show is a natural for the television screen, 
and known by name and style already to 
millions of people in the New York area, 
and you've got the clincher that decided 
us. 


Of course the big virtue of television 
as opposed to radio is the fact that poten- 
tial customers can actually see the prod- 
uct. The use of adjectives that would 
describe a product so that the listening 
audience could create a mental picture of 
the merchandise is well known to anyone 
who has ever listened to a radio commer- 
cial. In this new medium the product 
itself is visible and the sales impact is 
tremendous. 

It is too early yet to gather any very 
significant figures on the new venture. A 
“Hooper rating’, that fascinating yard- 
stick by which the drawing power of 
radio and television shows are measured, 
will be made on “Guess Who” shortly 
after this story is written. How effective 
the show is as a selling’ tool also waits for 


oboe to a contestant. 


investigation.. One or two little episodes 
suggest what the results will be. A New 
York restaurant known as Louis XIV re- 
cently carried as its featured dessert a 
strawberry festival cake. This cake had 
been plugged over the Sheffield show and 
the restaurant carried it for ten days as a 
direct result of its presentation on “Guess 
Who”. The restaurant found that the cake 
which used large amounts of heavy cream, 
was an excellent dish and sold extremely 
well. Another example, although in an- 
other field, illustrates the power of this 
medium. On this particular program a 
small combination flashlight and key ring 
was offered to anyone who would take 
the trouble to write in and accompany 
their request with twenty-five cents. The 
offer was made only once on the program 
and then for a period of about thirty sec- 
onds. The result was twenty-four hundred 
letters asking for the gadget. 


Quizz Show Format 


“Guess Who” is what is popularly 
known as a quizz show. Contestants are 
selected from the audience and, on the 
television stage, are asked to identify or 
guess a particular personality. The clews 
to the identity of the person are given in 
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Wash 240 cans per hour 
in 52’ diameter floor area 


DAMROW an J” Rotary 


“Big Washer” Performance 
in a compact “package” 


You get a lot of washing efficiency 
per square foot with a compact Damrow 
Rotary! At least SIX thorough stages, in- 
cluding Damrow FORCED COLD AIR 
DRYING .. . ability to handle milk cans, 
pails, ice cream containers, carrying cans, even 
large neck gallon bottles . . . capacity up to 
240 cans per hour .. . all add up to “big f 2” dometen, 
washer” efficiency in only 52” to 62” diameter oe Ary Ged covers sta ee as 
floor space. _— 


Here are some of the DAMROW Rotary 
features that indicate top quality at surpris- 
ingly low price : Solid steam plates, “No-Jam” 
clutch, unique Geneva movement drive, dial 
steam pressure gauge, dial solution wash 
thermometer, vent fan, automatic float valve, 


Type ‘J’ Rotary, 52” diameter, with cover 


thermal overload switch, precision-engineered 
steel construction, and many others. They all 
help deliver cleaner, sweeter, drier cans that 
protect your milk quality — at low mainte- 
nance cost. 


If it's space-saving high-efficiency can washing you need — 


get the whole story on DAMROW ROTARIES! 
BROTHERS’ 


AIRE COMPANY 


WESTERN AVENUE e FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 





DAMROW 


Performance —Engineered Equipment for the Dairy Industry 
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a variety of ways. Sometimes a recording 
of the individual’s voice is played. Some- 
times an artist draws a sketch of the per- 
son while on other occasions some char- 
acteristic piece of wearing apparel, such 
as a brown derby for Al Smith, is used. 
If the contestant gives the correct identi- 
fication a prize ranging from one to ten 
silver dollars is awarded. There are any 
number of variations. For example, the 
artist may draw two or three lines to start 
off his sketch of the person to be identi- 
fied and “Happy” Felton will offer the 
contestant ten silver dollars if he or she 
can guess who the person is from the 
sketch as it stands at that time. If the 
contestant fails a few more lines are add- 
ed and the contestant tries again for a 
lesser sum. As the sketch of the person 
becomes more obvious the award de- 
creases in size until the identification is 
made. If the contestant fails to make the 
correct identification the prize money goes 
into the jack-pot for the fal “guess who” 
of the evening. The jack-pot usually 
amounts to around twenty or twenty-five 
dollars. 


The show is not a big give-away show. 
As a matter of fact the show deliberately 
steers clear of big money and merchan- 
dise prizes. The reason is because of the 
nature of the milk business. With the 
public as well as the company ultra sen- 
sitive to the cost of milk Sheffield feels 
that they cannot afford to offer large sums 
of money or expensive prizes on its give- 
away program. The company contends 
that benefits offered consumers should 
first be reflected in the retail price of milk. 


Cornerstone of the Sheffield program is 
a homey kind of friendliness. The major 
effort is directed toward getting people to 
enjoy the show rather than to compete for 
prizes. The nature of the product, the 
name and personality of the master of 
ceremonies, and the stage set all lend 
themselves to this theme. 


Stage Set Is a Dairy Bar 


“Guess Who” is staged on a “dairy bar 
set”. The stage is set up to represent an 
attractive dairy bar complete with coun- 
ter, stools, cash register, and other furni- 
ture characteristic of such an establish- 
ment. On the front of the counter, on 
the door, and on the wall is the legend 
“Sheffield Sealtest”. Thus, although act- 
ual commercial sales talks are used only 
twice in the entire show, the name and 
the product and the dairy products at- 
mosphere are before the audience during 
the complete performance. 


Selling techniques so far have been 
confined to particular products. For ex- 
ample, the strawberry festival cake which 
used heavy cream, was the main point of 
attack on one program. A cake calculated 
to make the audience fairly drool was 
brought onto the stage. “Happy” Felton 
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Joe Ripley ac- 


cepted lucious looking 


and 


slices of cake from an 
attractive young lady 
and proceeded to en- 
joy it with the con- 
testants, commenting 
about its taste. The 
show is allowed a 
total of three min- 
utes time for commer- 
cials by the network. 
This is standard prac- 
tice. Actually the 
show uses two com- 
mercials of a minute 
and a quarter each. 
The first commercial 
comes in about seven 
to ten minutes after 
the show starts and 
the second is used just 
before the jack-pot. 

One of the tricky 
parts of television is 
to make the product 
appear attractive. A 
good honest dish of 
ice cream or straw- 
berry shortcake looks 
less than appetizing 
under the relentless eyes of the television 
camera. It is necessary to doctor up the 
product so that it carries the desired eye 
appeal. This, of course, is something that 
theatrical producers have been doing 
since the days of the Greek dramas. The 
make-up artist and the prop man are as 
essential to a good show as the perform- 
ers. 

See Superb Possibilities 
Sheffield officials and officials of the 


advertising agency that handle the show 
are enthusiastic over the possibilities of 
television as a means for telling the dairy 
story. For the first time they see the op- 
portunity of bringing literally millions of 
people into the milk plant through this 
medium. By the use of motion pictures 
on the television screen the whole magni- 
ficent story of milk during its journey from 
cow to breakfast table can be told 
effectively. Millions of people who have 
wandered off into the dark swamp of 
misunderstanding and antagonism that 
surruunds the so-called “spread” can be 
shown in a graphic, simple manner why 
there is a spread and what it actually is. 
The function of the milk company, linking 
farm to consumer can be presented to the 
immense numbers of people who have 
never understood the relationship before. 
Many dairy firms have made a practice of 
encouraging the public to visit their 
plants and become better acquainted with 
the industry that provides them with this 
splendid food. Yet if fifty people a day 
visited a plant every single day in the 
year it would only comprise a tiny frac- 





The eye anneal ax well as the taste appeal of dairy products are vividly 
presented through the medium of television. Joe Ripley and Happy Felton 
are trying out some strawberry festival cake that was featured on one 
of the programs. 


tion of the tremendous number of custo- 
mers that could be reached with one 
television program. These are stirring 
thoughts, thoughts that the Sheffield folks 


intend to translate into actuality. 


For many dairymen the cost and lack 
of facilities places television out of reach. 
There is no getting around the fact that a 
show such as “Guess Who” costs money. 
Current charges for television time are 
$1500 a half hour. Broken down to cost 
per customer or potential customer reach- 
ed, however, the figure is absurdly low. 
Curiously enough, one of the hurdles that 
has to be surmounted in this kind of ad- 
vertising lies with the personnel em- 
ployed by the firm putting on the show. 
Sheffield found it necessary to explain to 
their employees, who thought of all radio 
and television salaries in terms of the 
fabulous sums commanded by the Fred 
Allens and the Bob Hopes, what the costs 
of advertising amounted to and what the 
show meant to them in the way of job 
security through increased sales. 


Cost and Facilities 


The cost of a television show could 
probably be met by a group of dairymen 
banding together to finance a program in 
cases where individual dealers did not 
feel that they could afford the expense 
alone. Possibly the most serious problem 
as far as using this new medium is con- 
cerned is lack of facilities. There are 62 
television stations at the present time on 
the air serving 32 communities. While 

(Please turn to Page 59) 
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ARE WITH YOU 


Because profits start with production economies, smart 
creamery products manufacturers are eliminating the ele- 
ment of chance by installing Buflovak Evaporators . . . the 
equipment with an incomparable record of low-cost per- 
formance in plants large and small. 


OF, savings in steam and cooling water are 
0 4, realized with the installation of a 


BUFLOVAK DOUBLE EFFECT EVAPORATOR. 


conservation in steam is yours when you 
install a Buflovak TRIPLE EFFECT EVAPO- 
RATOR equipped with a VAPOR MILK 
HEATER* and an... 





reduction in cooling water used is also 
effected with the BUFLOVAK TRIPLE EF- 
FECT EVAPORATOR. These savings are 
in comparison to single effect operation. 
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: ‘ advanced centrifugal method of 
1 with one vapor handling that prevents 
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*Vapor Milk Heaters can be furnished with new equip- 
ment or can be fitted into existing installations. 


—THE Guflouak ‘ 
ROLLER DRYER 


Buflovak Milk Dryers profitably dry skimmilk, whole milk 
and sweet and some buttermilk with equal success. The 
incorporation of many exclusive features enable producers 
to increase profits through top product quality, low pro- 
duction cost and large capacity. 
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In Saturday Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping and Better 
Homes & Gardens Pure-Pak 
ads promote the sale of milk 
and the use of Pure-Pak, the 
modern container. These ads 
blanket the nation, reaching 
families, stores, restaurants, 
hotels, clubs, transportation 


J 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
These 3 magazines alone are read by 
34 million people every month! 


lines, schools, hospitals. Free 
newspaper mat service is avail- 
able to identify Pure-Pak 
equipped dairies with the big 
swing to Pure-Pak. Now is the 
time to ride with the ever-grow- 
ing demand for milk in Pure- 
Pak—write for full information 
today! 
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DAIRY EARNINGS ARE UP 






Profit Margins Increase Slightly as Inflationary Trend Starts to 
Level Off — Outlook for the Remainder of this Year Is Favorable 


ARNINGS of leading dairy compan- 
ies, generally, were better in the 
first half of this year than in the 

first six months of 1948. And industry 
leaders are hopeful that favorable com- 
parisons can be maintained for the bal- 
ance of 1949. 


Factors cited as favorable for the in- 
dustry this year include: 


1. The lower price of milk has per- 
mitted reduction in prices of milk prod- 
ucts, stimulating sales—and milk costs 
are expected to continue below 1948. 


2. The continuing high prices of com- 
petitive protein foods — most meat cuts, 
for instance, are still high — have aided 
sales of milk products. 


3. Foreign government, and U.S. 
government, buying of certain milk 
products has been a favorable factor, for 
instance in providing a strong market for 
powdered milk. 


4. Dairy companies are getting bene- 
fits, in operating economies, from the 
heavy capital outlays of recent years for 
modernization and improvement of facil- 
ities. 

Difficulties This Year 


Difficulties and uncertainties faced by 
the dairy industry this year include: 


1. Strikes, which have had an adverse 
effect on dairy product sales in local 
areas in the past six months, may be- 
come an increasingly serious problem in 
the final half of the year. A prolonged 
coal strike, for instance, could raise dairy 
company costs, reduce profit margins. 
Also, increasing unemployment, whether 
due to spread of strikes or to a decline 
in general business activities, could re- 
duce consumer spending, including pur- 
chases of dairy products. 


2. A tendency on the part of many 
distributors of milk products to use price 
reductions by the dairy companies to 
increase their markups, rather than to 
pass on price reductions to the consum- 
ers, has been adverse to sale of some 
dairy product lines. This factor is held 
by dairy companies to have contributed 
to the lag in ice cream sales, for instance, 
in the early months of this year. 


For the first six months, however, unit 
sales of dairy products were ahead of 
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last year, though dollar value declined 
due to the lower prices. 


Profit Margins Up 


Important, from the standpoint of 
earnings, was the fact that profit mar- 
gins improved generally, despite rising 
wage, transport and other expenses. Pro- 
gress in operating efficiency, together 
with increased unit sales resulting from 
improved competitive position of milk 
products as prices were reduced, made 
possible the better earnings results. The 
dairy business, it is noted in industry cir- 
cles, was affected adversely by the recent 
price inflation, and is one of the relatively 
few industries whose earnings stand to 
benefit, for both the short term and long 
term, from arresting of price inflation and 
easing of raw material prices. Raw mate- 
rial costs make up as much as 80 cents 
of each sales dollar, in the case of some 
milk products companies. 


And because of relatively rapid sales 
turnover, “inventory profits” are mini- 
mized in periods of rising commodity 
prices. Similarly, inventory loss possi- 
bilities are not a matter of major con- 
cern, when raw material prices decline. 


In the case of milk sales, for instance, 
delivery to the consumer is made prompt- 
ly after purchase. On certain slower mov- 
ing milk products, some leading com- 
panies have adopted the “last-in first- 
out” method of inventory accounting in 
deducting costs, thus stabilizing earnings. 
Most companies, also, have set up sub- 
stantial reserves from earnings of recent 
years to protect against such inventory 
losses as may develop. 


Actually, the inventory loss threat for 
larger companies today is much less seri- 
ous than only a comparatively few years 
ago due to improved methods of inven- 
tory control. In addition to lessening of 
inventory loss threats, less capital is re- 
quired in handling the business, with 
resultant substantial savings in interest 
and other costs, and maintenance of long- 
term debt financing at a relatively lower 
level. 

As an instance, Beatrice Foods in 1948 
handled three times the volume of busi- 
ness of 10 years ago, yet needed only 
twice as much working capital. 

The increase in sales of milk to con- 
sumers in the first half, stimulated by 








lowered prices, was of only limited bene- 
fit to dairy company earnings, inasmuch 
as the present profit margin on a quart 
of milk is only a fraction of 1 cent. 


More important earningswise, particu- 
larly for the larger companies, has been 
the further increase, of about 20 per cent, 
in cheese sales this year. On cheese, as 
in the case of most non-milk dairy prod- 
ucts, profit margins are much more favor- 


able than for milk itself. 


Butter, another important product, has 
shown a similar sales upturn—due di- 
rectly to lower prices. Coincident with 
better butter sales has been a correspond- 
ing decline in margarine sales, but mar- 
garine is less important to most dairy 
companies than butter. 

Adverse has been the further decline 
in ice cream sales. Ice cream consump- 
tion has been in a downward trend for 
the past two years, with adverse weather 
conditions a factor, but the most impor- 
tant adverse influence probably has been 
consumer resistance to present retail 
prices. 


Tried To Stimulate Sales 


Milk products companies, by lowering 
prices, have sought to stimulate sales, 
but this move has been of only limited 
benefit due to the practice of many dis- 
tributors in maintaining their prices and 
taking bigger markups for themselves. 


Leading producers have been attempt- 
ing to improve the ice cream marketing 
situation, for instance, by launching cam- 
paigns to persuade distributors to adver- 
tise, and provide, larger portions in each 
ice cream serving, even if prices are held 
unchanged — to stimulate consumer buy- 
ing. 

Increasing milk production this year 
has made available to the dairy com- 
panies more milk for sale in .cans and as 
powdered milk. Foreign governments, 
and the U.S. government in the case of 
powdered milk, have been important 
buyers of such products this year, thus 
keeping inventories from piling up with 
resultant tie-up of capital. 

Among individual companies, the 
smaller industry units generally have 
made more favorable comparative earn- 
ings showings this year than the larger 
companies. One reason is that smaller 

(Please turn to Page 61) 
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New Jersey Acts To Nip Price War, 


Orders Seek To 


Stabilize Market 


Dealers Required to Post Prices for Following Month with 
Office of Milk Industry — Heat, Drought Take Toll of Supplies 


New Jersey, described as “the most 

chaotic in years”, are reflected in 
the new orders issued by the Office of 
Milk Industry in Trenton. Pressures, 
building up since the end of the war, ex- 
ploded early in June when Sheffield 
Farms tossed a three cent a quart cut 
into the market. Minimum resale prices 
had been suspended earlier in the year 
and the Sheffield action precipitated a 
price war that was held in check only 
by Sheffield recinding its price reduction 
pending an industry hearing. 


F: New Je to stabilize milk markets in 


Orders and regulations to implement 
the program of fair trade pricing and 
milk supply insurance were made public 
on June 21 and posted three days later. 

Two farm price orders, and five regu- 
lations concerned with the fair trade plan 
of voluntary resale pricing, level year- 
around supplies, licensing of processors 
and dealers, and extension of credit reg- 
ulations to cover transactions among all 
members of the milk distribution indus- 


try were signed yesterday by Director 
Foran, for posting today by his deputy. 
Copies have been filed with the Secre- 
tary of State and will be supplied to all 
interested persons. 

Surplus Class Eliminated 

The first of the two price orders, both 
effective July 9, establishes new mini- 
mum farm prices of Class I milk at 30 
cents per 100 pounds above the prevail- 
ing orders; and the second order elimi- 
nates the surplus milk classification, Class 
II-A, used for manufacture. 

The Class I price minimum estab- 
lished by the new order, $5.45 per 100 
pounds for “regular” milk of 3.5 per cent 
butterfat content. For regular milk test- 
ing higher than 3.5 per cent butterfat, 
the order continues the prevailing differ- 
ential of six cents per 100 pounds for 
each 1/10 of one per cent butterfat. 

Grade A or New Jersey “Premium” 
milks are to be priced at the prevailing 
differential of 40 cents per hundred- 
weight above the regular milk price; 


hence, the new Class I Grade A price to 
farmers will be $5.85 per 100 pounds 
for 3.5 per cent fat content. 

For producers whose milk is hauled 
by the dealer or processor, a maximum 
cartage deduction of 15 cents per 100 
pounds is authorized. 

The long drought and recent heat wave 
have caused a precipitous drop in milk 
production, the OMI reported, necessitat- 
ing the July price increase. There has 
been no rain since late May, and what 
had recently been a problem of over- 
abundant milk supplies has _ rapidly 
changed, with some dealers urgently 
seeking supplies. 

The problem of sudden price changes 
which precipitated the recent “price war” 
is to be dealt with through a regulation 
effective July 1. 

This regulation requires that every li- 
censed processor, dealer, producer-dealer 
and sub-dealer shall post with the OMI, 
on or before the 26th of each month, a 
price list showing all prices at which 
they will sell milk, cream or milk prod- 
ucts during the succeeding month. Every 
licensee must also supply a list of all 
stores and addresses purchasing milk, 
cream and milk products for resale at 
the time the list is submitted. Every li- 
censed store is required to post in its 
place of business (but not with OMI) a 
dated list of prices at which it will sell 
during the succeeding month. 









Large savings are being made now 
with Mojonnier Triple, Double, 
Single, Finishing and High Den- 
sity Evaporators by dairies every- 
where, on evaporated milk, 
sweetened condensed milk, pow- 
dered milk, ice cream mix, whey, 
butter-making and by-products. 
Let us show you how, write: 


Mojonnier Bros. Co., 4601 West Ohio St., Chicago 44, Ill. 





July, 1949 


onone Mojonnicr 








DOUBLE-EFFECT EVAPORATOR 

















































ARE WE MISSING A BET? 






Has Our Pre-occupation with the Nutritional Value of Milk Made Us 
Concentrate on the Children’s Market at the Expense of Older Age Groups? 


land, New York fair we saw a pitchman accomplish a 

feat of selling that comes pretty close to being the 
granddaddy of all selling efforts. We dropped into one of the 
side shows to see an extravaganza “di-rectly off Broadway”. 
While we were waiting for the curtain to rise a candy butcher 
put in his appearance and proceeded to take the crowd like 
Grant took Richmond. 


A FEW YEARS AGO along the midway at the Cort- 


He was a little guy but he had a line of palavar that 
could have sold salt water to mermaids. Three times in the 
space of twenty minutes he went through that audience. He 
sold the same people the same kind of a box of candy they 
had purchased the first time and he doubled the price on each 
trip through. He had a gimmick, a twist, that changed each 
time as the sales problem changed. This is how he did it. 

On the first series of sales he announced that he was rep- 
resenting a well known candy manufacturer who was trying 
to develop a market for his product. This was an introduc- 
tory offer at the ridiculously low price of twenty-five cents per 
box. There was no profit in the deal, of course. It was strictly 
a friendship proposition. In addition there would be given 
away with each box of candy a book of those famous French 
cartoons about the traveling salesman and the farmer's daugh- 
ter. And finally, as a conclusive demonstration of the manu- 
facturer’s desire to win friends, there were prizes in each pack- 
age of candy ranging from leather billfolds, genuine leather 
friends, to candid cameras. So the pitchman and his assist- 
ants proceeded to pass through the crowd raking in the cash 
and handing out the candy and the cartoon books. 


The audience was disappointed. The cartoon books 
were perfectly innocent gags and the prizes were salt shakers, 
the kind that retail for thirty cents a dozen. There was not a 
candid camera or billfold in the lot. 


Grab the swag and run? Not this lad. He met the issue 
head on. Nobody got a camera? Well that’s a shame. Tell 
you what I’m gonna do folks, I'm gonna give you another 
chance. Of course he couldn’t continue the introductory offer 
of twenty-five cents a box for the candy, after all the candy 
retailed for a dollar. But the boys would pass through the 
audience again and anybody who wanted to try for a camera 
could have another crack at it for fifty cents a box. Well they 
went for it. They dug down into their store clothes and bought. 
But there were no cameras. Plenty of salt shakers but no cam- 
eras. And there were protests. 


Time to go home you say. Time to leave while the leav- 
ing is good. Listen. That little high binder stood up in front 
of the audience and said in effect; “I'm going to make you a 
sporting proposition. I don’t want anybody who isn’t a good 
sport to participate (so automatically everybody in the tent 
was included because obviously no one would classify him- 
self as a poor sport). If I offered you the opportunity of get- 
ting a fifty dollar camera for a dollar wouln’t that be a real 
sporting proposition. Of course you may not get one but on 
the other hand you may. Is there any good sportsman in the 
audience who wouldn’t put up one to get fifty?” So he went 
through the crowd again selling his candy at a buck a throw 
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Father, Mother, 
Sister, Brother, 
even Gramp and 
Gram are in the 
market for dairy 
products as this 
pieture taken 
from LOOK 
MAGAZINE 
shows. Important 
thing is that each 
age group re- 


sponds to selling 
appeals peculiar 
to itself. Teen- 


age girls will not 
drink milk be- 
cause it is good 
for them, they 
want glamor. Old- 
or groups need 
a different § ap- 
proach. 


and I believe he sold more candy than he did the first time 
when he was asking two bits. 


It is not the purpose of this article to recommend that 
dairy men adopt the techniques of the midway in selling milk. 
But it is important that you see what this candy butcher did. 
Notice that he offered exactly the same thing each time he 
sold, it was his approach that varied. The first time it was a 
bargain in candy with some premiums thrown in. The second 
time it was “if you don’t succeed the first time try again”. The 
third time it was an appeal to sporting blood and a long shot. 
His selling was tailored to the situation. 


In the dairy business the selling emphasis has been on 
the nutritional value of milk. Growing children need milk. 
Milk builds healthy bodies. Milk is necessary for good teeth. 
A great portion of our milk advertising has been built around 
children. Indeed not long ago the American Milk Review car- 
ried a story on advertising entitled, “Babies Can Sell Milk?” 
The industry has done extremely well in developing that mar- 
ket. So well, in fact, that milk has come to be looked upon 
all too often as a food for babies and children. 


In an article entitled “Milk Goes to A Basketball Tourna- 
ment” that appeared in a recent issue of this magazine we 
told how the officials of a small high school basketball tourna- 
ment had endeavored to provide healthy refreshments in the 
form of milk, ice cream, sandwiches etc. rather than soda pop 
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and hot dogs. The project failed because of popular demand 
for the pop and the weiners. “They just weren’t ready for it,” 
one of the officials said. “Young America (the teen-agers) 
wants a treat instead of a treatment.” 


One of the best scenes in the motion picture “I Remem- 
ber Mama” is built around the idea that the oldest girl in the 
family had reached the age where she was no longer a girl but 
was a young lady. Symbolical of this transition was her parti- 
cipation in the ritual of drinking coffee which had heretofore 
been the sole privilege of the father and mother. The implica- 
tion was that now she had become a woman she put away 
childish things such as milk and used adult things such as 
coffee. 

Last winter a nutritional study conducted by Dr. Pauline 
Mack under the aegis of the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion revealed the startling fact that the best age group nutri- 
tionally were the group composed of children up to six or 
seven years old. The poorest group nutritionally, that is the 
group that were getting the least amounts of the right kinds of 
food, was the teen age girl group. Possibly even more signifi- 
cant to the dairy industry was the fact that the study indi- 
cated a lack of good nutrition all along the line above the very 
young age group. Curiously enough, nutritional logic had 
little power to change the eating habits of the high school age 
young people. The girls in particular were interested in glamor, 
interested in looking like the movie stars, that was the thing 
that really mattered. 


Many nutritionists are giving more and more thought to 
the question of proper diets for elderly people. Milk is a natu- 
ral for elderly people. Many people in this age group either 
because of poor teeth or poor dentures or because the process 
of eating as the family grows up and moves away no longer is 
a real social function, eschew the more elaborate and sub- 
stantial dishes. Bread and cake occupy an increasingly larger 
place in the diet as age increases. Helen Oldham, Associate 
Professor of Home Economics at the University of Chicago 
told the Dairy Manufactures Conference at the University last 
fall that there were nine and a half million people in this age 
group. Discussing ways of providing better food for this group 
Professor Oldham said, “A more practical way, it seems to me, 
would be to promote the sale of and use of both non-fat dry 
milk solids and fluid skimmilk to individual cohsumers. Your 
potential market for these products, instead of being infants 
and children as in the case of fluid whole milk, would be 
elderly people who cannot easily tolerate fat, for whom low 
cholesteral diets are desirable, who do not need and in many 
cases should not have the additional calories carried by the 
fat in whole milk; pregnant women whose physicians have 
urged them to avoid excessive weight gains and at the same 
time increase their intakes of protein, minerals, and vitamins; 
uot to mention those who for aesthetic reasons are attempting 
to count their calories.” 


There is real work to be done in developing these mar- 
kets. The American Dairy Association’s advertising program 
is a step in the right direction. On the cover of last month’s 
American Milk Review one of the association’s new ads was 
displayed. “Milk ’‘n Hamburgers-m-m-m good” was the mes- 
sage. No health appeal there, just a delicious treat. 

A. R. Stevens in another article in this issue feels that the 
industry has over emphasized the nutritional angle of milk. He 
says that in many cases milk is looked upon as a sissy drink 
primarily for children. To our way of thinking, and we agree 
with Mr. Stevens on the public attitude, it is not so much as 
over emphasis on nutrition as it is under emphasis on other 
appeals. 

Let’s consider the teen age girls. They don’t drink milk 
because they want to be glamorous. They are afraid that milk 

(Please turn to Page 66) 
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Hf You Want To Sell — 


YOU’VE GOT TO PROMOTE 


Promotion of Dairy Products Has Employed a Wide Variety of Schemes Rang- 


ing from Stuffed Horses on the Roof Top to Free Photographs of the Children 


F A PERSON were blessed with a 
little more than the average amount 
of luck and happened to be in a posi- 

tion to take advantage of all of the free 
offers made by promoters of sundry prod- 
ucts he could probably build himself a 
house, send his children to college, take 
a trip to California, and have a six 
months’ pass to the top of the Empire 
State Building. Sales promotion has 
come a long way since that first biblical 
real estate promoter enchanted the Chil- 
dren of Israel with tales of a land 
“flowing in milk and honey”. 


Sales promotion is really a sort of sales 
encouragement. It is part advertising, 
part salesmanship, part inspiration, part 
showmanship, and all hard work. Its 
function is to stimulate the sale of a 
particular product. Sometimes sales re- 
sult directly from the promotional cam- 
paign, sometimes the promotion is more 
of a long term investment and the sales, 
although the ultimate goal, result 
from the goodwill or interest created 
rather than from the campaign itself. 
Whatever the immediate purpose of a 
promotion campaign the final showdown 
is on the sales sheet. 


Where Are the Jordans? 


The necessity of some kind of promo- 
tional activity has been demonstrated 
again and again in economic history. 
Some of you fortyish readers will recall 
such names as Sapolio, Pears’ Soap, and 
the slick little car of a quarter century 
past, the Jordan. Where are they now? 
They were good products, good substan- 
tial goods, but where are they today? 
They have gone off the market. Dis- 
appeared. Kaput. Vamoosed. Why? 
What put them on the skids? What cut 
the ground right out from under them? 
All the evidence indicates that the out- 
standing reason for their demise was a 
lack of advertising, a failure to promote 
their virtues, a lethargic selling program 
that allowed them to wither on the well 
known vine. 


The backbone of any goods sales pro- 
motion campaign is ordinary solid ad- 
vertising through the newspapers, radio, 
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Pretty girls are always good in promotional 
campaigns. This comely maid emerging from 
a giant milk bottle was used in the ‘‘Annual 
Milk Day’’ celebration at Harvard, Illinois. 


television, and similar media for com- 
munication with large numbers of people. 
In additions to these tested tools there 
are a host of fascinating stunts, con- 
tests, free offers, leaflets, signs and other 
devices that have been used to carry the 
product name to the consumer. Some 
of these undertakings have brought the 
customer back alive with cash money 
to spend, others have succeeded about 
as well as an oil burner salesman would 
do in the Belgian Congo. 


Golden Guernsey Coop. Signs 

One of the neatest bits of promotion 
work in the dairy industry is carried on 
by Golden Guernsey Dairy Co-operative 
in Wisconsin. As one drives through the 
rich countryside in the Southern part 
of the State one passes farm after farm 
smiling from its emerald setting, speak- 
ing eloquently of the good life. And 
after a while, just as surely as the little 
drops of water the sign in front of each 
farm home identifying the farmer as a 








producer of Golden Guernsey Milk builds 
up into a solid appreciation of the Coop’s 
products. The beauty of this bit of pro- 
motion is twofold. First it associates the 
product with the deep satisfaction that 
comes from viewing a prosperous well 
kept farm. A person says, “Gosh, that’s 
a beautiful place,” and then adds un- 
consciously “That Golden Guernsey must 
be good milk.” Secondly the sign iden- 
tifies the producer as belonging to an 
organization that lets little grass grow 
under its feet. Pride and enthusiasm 
are stepping stones to good selling. These 
signs, tastefully designed, not flamboy- 
ant yet subtly arresting, are placed in 
locations that say “quality”. For the pro- 
ducer they are the hallmark of pride and 
for the consumer they are a constant 
reiteration of a product worthy of 
consideration. 


This same idea, the idea of using a 
dignified, interesting sign in a pleasing 
setting has been used effectively by the 
Hood Company at their Cherry Hill 
Farm in North Beverly, Massachusetts. 
The sign, a large billboard sized display, 
presents a map of New England show- 
ing Hood’s country receiving stations, 
city dairies and distribution centers, milk 
receiving stations and condenseries, and 
egg receiving stations. The sign is dis- 
played against a well-groomed _back- 
ground of trees, shrubs, and lawn. This, 
coupled with the Cherry Hill Farm 
which is one of the most beautiful farms 
in New England, gives an extremely 
potent punch to the customer message. 
It says in effect, the Hood Company 
serves New England with dairy products 
whose quality is of the same splendid 
caliber as this lovely Cherry Hill Farm 
which you are about to see. 


Free Photographs Are Always Good 

More directly concerned with selling 
milk and getting new customers than 
either of the two types of promotion 
cited above, yet not quite as definitely 
tied in with sales as some other types 
of promotion, is the photugraphy offer. 
This campaign has been used by a num- 
ber of organizations outside of the dairy 
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Effectiveness of outdoor advertising is increased by an appealing back- 
ground. This sign, set among well groomed trees and shrubs, is at the 
entrance to Hood’s Cherry Hill Farm in North Beverly, Massachusetts. 


field, particularly department stores. It 
has also been used with telling effect by 
Michael’s Dairy in New London, Con- 
necticut. The scheme is simple. Usually 
the proposal is made by a photographer 
to a company although there is no law 
that says the company cannot go after 
the photographer. At any rate photog- 
rapher and dairyman offer to the citizens 
of their community the opportunity of 
having photographs made of their chil- 
dren, one picture of each child without 
charge. If parents wish to purchase 
additional photographs they may do so 
at a nominal charge published before 
the photographs are taken but there is 
absolutely no obligation to buy and one 
free photograph is available with or 
without purchase of additional pictures. 


The offer is an attractive one. Parents 
always like pictures of their children 
and experience has shown that they in- 
evitably buy prints in addition to the 
free one. Anything they buy, of course, 
is where the photographer makes his 
money. 


A hall is hired for the occasion and 
the offer holds good for a specified 
period of time. In the case of Michael’s 
Dairy the period was three days. Dur- 
ing that period eighteen hundred 
mothers brought their children in to be 
photographed. The offer created so 
much attention that it was mentioned 
as news in the local papers and over 
the radio. 


After the pictures had been taken 
Michael’s gave the project an original 
twist by having the finished photographs 
delivered by their own routemen. The 
routemen were dressed in clean, spotless 
uniforms and drove trucks that had just 
been washed and polished. There was 
no sales talk tied in with the delivery, 
merely the driver presenting the mother 
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Facilities that identify the company with some 

public service is an exeellent method of build- 

ing goodwill. These benches are appreciated 
by the citizens of Minneapolis 


with the pictures, courtesy of Michael’s 
Dairy. The goodwill that resulted from 
the project was remarkable. Each family 
photographed plus all of their friends 
and relatives automatically became first 
rate prospects for milk from Michael’s. 
Watch the Details Carefully 


There are some rules that must be ob- 
served in a promotional stunt such as 
this one. It is absolutely essential that 
parents understand the exact nature of 
the offer. Furthermore once the offer is 
made it is equally essential that it be 
carried out to the letter. There is noth- 
ing that can backfire quite as devastat- 
ingly as to have the customer think one 
thing and find out that the real proposi- 
tion is something else again. In order 
that the project work smoothly a com- 
plete understanding between the dairy 
and the photographer is a must. Another 
arrangement that is important is proper 
facilities for handling the crowd of 
people who accept the offer. The pic- 
tures must be taken rapidly in order 
that the mothers are not kept waiting. 
At the same time the pictures must not 
be taken so hurriedly that the mothers 
get the impression that they are being 
rushed through. It is a delicate proposi- 
tion in some respects but with sound 







Rringing the carnival atmosphere to the milk business packed in the 
regular customers and a large number of potentials, at Qualitee Dairy 
Products Company, San Diego, California. 


planning and adequate attention to de- 
tails it has paid handsome dividends. 
Contests Have Their Place 

Numerous direct sales campaigns have 
been sparked by offering some incentive 
in addition to the purchase of dairy prod- 
ucts. Usually these schemes are set up 
as contests. The tested procedure offers 
a prize or award in exchange for a 
stated number of specified tallies. The 
tallies vary. One of the most common 
in the milk business is milk bottle caps. 
Another method is giving coupons or 
stamps with each purchase and when 
enough coupons or stamps have been 
acquired they can be exchanged for the 
award. One dairy in Texas offered a 
pony in exchange for a certain number 
of milk bottle caps. Other dairies have 
offered bicycles, dolls, and similar items 
in an effort to get the kids on their 
team. Some dairymen have by-passed 
the young fry and gone after the house- 
wife with offers of dishes or drinking 
glasses or pieces of electrical equipment. 
As a general thing this type of promotion 
has resulted in fairly good results. The 
danger is that the additional incentive 
may come to be looked upon as some- 
thing the customer expects as a regular 
thing. Also the dairyman may find it a 
convenient crutch and forget that real 
personal selling and a quality product 
are the foundations on which his busi- 
ness rests. However, there is no dis- 
puting the fact that many dairies have 
found the contest idea a good shot in 
the arm for lagging sales. 


Ewald Brothers in Minneapolis came 
up with a unique idea. They distributed 
“courtesy benches” throughout the city 
at bus stops. The benches bore the name 
of the firm and the legend “World’s 
Finest Milk Direct to Your Home”. An- 


(Please turn to Page 39) 
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Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. James C. White, both 
of the Department of Dairy Industry at Cornell Univer- 
sity, conduct their question and answer column each 
month in the “Review”. Questions should be addressed 
to either Dr. White or Dr. Holland, Department of Dairy 
Industry, Stocking Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


rs 
Cream Volume Determination 


QUESTION — We are interested in checking the cream 
volume obtained daily on our pasteurized milk to deter- 
mine whether or not we are getting maximum creaming. 
Will you please send us information as to the best method 
for doing this? 
A. C. B., Ohio 

ANSWER-—To determine whether you are obtaining maxi- 
mum creaming of your pasteurized milk it will also be neces- 
sary to run cream volume determinations on the raw product. 
Thus you can obtain a comparison between the two and can 
judge the efficiency of your processing from this standpoint. 

Several methods of cream volume determination are des- 
cribed in the new Laboratory Manual of the Milk Industry 
Foundation. Any of these will give good results. In our teach- 
ing work, however, we find that the following method gives 
reasonably accurate results and is easy to apply. 

Apparatus — 

A supply of 100 ml graduated cylinders. 
Method — 

Raw milk. Heat the well mixed raw milk to 120°F. o 
withdraw a sample from the pasteurizer with a sterile dipper 
when this temperature has been attained. Fill a 100 ml gradu- 
ate to overflowing (to eliminate foam) and set the cylinder in 
a pail of ice water at once. As soon as the temperature of the 
milk has reached 60°F., adjust the milk level in the cylinder to 
the 100 ml mark with a pipette and then hold in ice water 
until ready to read. 


Pasteurized milk. Samples may be withdrawn at several 
points but our practice is to take it from a bottle at the filler. 
The 100 ml graduate should be filled to overflowing, adjusted 
to the 100 ml mark with a pipette and then immersed in ice 
water at once. 


Prollems 


of the 


DR. JAMES C. WHITE 


Interpretation of results — 

Be sure that the liquid level in the graduate coincides 
with the top graduation when reading. The cream volume 
can then be read directly in ml of cream per 100 ml milk or 
as per cent of cream. 

All readings should be made after the same elapsed time 
from setting the cylinders in ice water. Maximum cream vol- 
ume readings will normally be obtained after 3% to 5 hours. 
After this the volume will shrink. It is general practice to read 
after 20 to 24 hours in the ice bath. 

The above method will produce maximum cream volume 
readings on normal raw milk and will give you comparative 
information on the effect of your processing procedures on the 
pasteurized product. 


Laboratory Infection with Undulant Fever 


QUESTION — What are the chances of acquiring undulant 
fever from handling raw milk? As a laboratory worker 
handling such milk, I should like to know about laboratory 
infection and its possible importance. 

P. G. T., New York 


ANSWER-To the best of our knowledge, no person contracts 
undulant fever or Brucellosis from handling raw milk. Where 
raw milk is consumed, however, there is a very real possibil- 
ity of infection, since Bang’s disease in cattle, caused by the 
same organism (Brucella abortus), is quite prevalent. 

We have observed workmen in milk receiving stations, 
where large quantities of raw milk are handled, and have 
never heard of this infection unless the operator was consum- 
ing the raw milk. 

Laboratory infections are not uncommon. Handling of 
cultures or specimens and inhalation of dust containing Bru- 
cella organisms appear to be the greatest hazards. Routine 
work with infected milk may be a hazard but it is minor com- 
pared with the infective cultures. 

The evidence of laboratory infection is somewhat con- 
fusing because many of the cases show a clinical history ol 
contact with infected animals or the consumption of raw milk. 


A rather complete study of laboratory infection is given 
on pages 24-32 of The Journal of Infectious Diseases, 1941. 
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Scoring Chocolate Milk Drinks 


Sate 


By BENJAMIN P. FORBES 


Chocolate milk and Chocolate dairy drinks are still 
so new that there has never been a general standard of 
excellence established. 

Think of the centuries milk was used before definite 
standards were raised. 

In the absence of standards fixed by law, each 
dairyman must be his own judge of quality—and any 
one capable of turning out a bottle of good milk can 
produce a good bottle of chocolate by the exercise of 
ordinary care and good judgement. 

These points are of first importance: 

a- The milk base, whether it be whole milk, half skim, 
or all skim must be of first quality, perfectly fresh 
and sweet. 

b-The chocolate used must be of such quality and 
character that when added to the milk, will cause the 
consumer to desire to drink more milk, thereby in- 
creasing the sale of fluid milk and the financial profit 
to the distributor. This character can be determined in 
only one way—this is what we call “The Taste Test.” 


c-Some dairies prefer to show a cream line on their 


chocolate. Some make a settling product by merely 
adding cocoa and sugar to their milk. This kind may 
have delicious drinking quality — but sometimes 
present a serious problem in cleansing the returned 
bottles. Most dairymen prefer a non-settling choco- 


late. Some chocolate drinks are pale, some of a dark , 


brown shade—but the most popular color seems to 
be a medium in between—which might be described 
as a chestnut brown or a rich milk chocolate shade 
with a reddish tinge. 

d- Now comes the matter of thickness or viscosity. Some 
dairies put out what they call a “creamy chocolate” 
with a high viscosity, resembling an ice cream mix. 
Experience has proven that the vast majority of choc- 
olate drinkers prefer a chocolate which drinks more 
like milk. 

In order to produce a non-settling chocolate drink, 

many theories have been worked on and exploded. 
Certain fundamentals have been arrived at, some of 
which are: 
1.Coarsely ground chocolate is bound to settle out. 
The chocolate or cocoa used must be very finely 
ground so that the particles approach as nearly as 
possible a colloidal consistency. 
. The milk must be so treated as to keep these finely 
pulverized bits of chocolate in suspension. This is 
accomplished by the addition of certain suspending 
agents such as Irish Moss, Tapioca flour, arrowroot, 
com starch, gum arabic, agar agar, sodium algenate, 
and dozens of other pectins and gums. But many 
problems arise in experimenting in the dairy—and in 
consequence we have a wide range of viscosities from 
thin to thick, and measured by a viscosimeter or flow 
comparator ranging from 75 seconds to 400 seconds, 
and each dairyman equally certain that his is the 
“best on the market.” 


tw 


Now somewhere between these extremes we believe 
is to be found the ideal chocolate drink, the one that 
will please the largest percentage of chocolate con- 
noisseurs. 
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Can Washing Problems 
Solved by Scientific Methods 


“Now Our Cans and Machine 
Both Are REALLY CLEAN,” say 
Operators. “Cans Sparkle and 
All Jets Are Open and Working.” 


Scientific methods now sim- 
plify can washing. Dull, filmy, 
lime streaked and milkstone 
encrusted cans need no 
longer be tolerated. 


Clogged jets and limed-up 
washers operating at half 
efficiency yield to methods 
and materials that keep them 
working at FULL efficiency 
. +» « Clean, smooth-running, 
lime-free. 


Clean cans no longer are 
re-limed with baked on 
mineral precipitates in the 
sterile rinse position. 


The answer is: newer 
methods; newer products. 


With Klenzade Acid-Klenz, 
Klenzade "CBS" Cleaner, 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES 





and two Chem-O-Shot 
Feeders, can washing be- 
comes a simple scientific 
routine. 


Klenzade starts you off with 
a clean washer using Klenz- 
ade Du-Clean to remove 
accumulated lime deposits. 
Thereafter alternate use of 
Klenzade Acid-Klenz and 
Klenzade "CBS" Cleaner in 
can washing also keeps the 
machine clean. Acid-Klenz 
and a Chem-O-Shot Feeder 
in the sterile rinse position 
prevent mineral precipita- 
tion on clean cans. 


Results are positive ... and 
a definite step forward in 
lower bacteria counts. Send 
now for the Klenzade free 
Can Washing Booklet. 
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KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. BELOIT, WIS. 


Please send a free copy of the Klenzade 
Can Washing Booklet to: 
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BY 
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The Honeymoon Is Over, Says a Veteran of the Milk Business, Who Points Out 
that the Dealer Who has the Quality Is the One Who will Get the Business 


By DAIRYMAN 


UT IN CALIFORNIA cottage cheese sales are just about 
the best in the nation. Up in Canada, Silverwood Dairies 
reports an average sale of better than one hundred quarts 

per route on a buttermilk special. In Philadelphia, ice cream 
consumption is double the average for the rest of the country. 
And from up in Connecticut comes the story of a dealer who 
boosted cottage cheese sales from ten pounds a week to better 
than a hundred pounds in less than ten days. 


These are not fairy tales. These examples are actual events 
taken from working dairy organizations. No arm chair phil- 
osophers are speaking from ivory towers. The records are 
authentic and they all point in one direction. In this period of 
declining prices and uneasy business, quality and price are the 
big guns in any merchandising offensive. More than ever must 
dairymen have accurate figures and a well planned merchan- 
dising program. 


A dairyman in a small community with a large summer 
population on the Connecticut shore was having trouble with 
his cottage cheese. During a good week he sold perhaps ten 
pounds all told. He thought that he ought to be doing better. 
He examined his problem and sought advice from an expert. 
The recommendations stressed improvement in the product. 
The dairyman took the advice to heart and really went to work 
turning out a vastly improved cheese. Then he proceeded to 
sell it. Result, and absolutely true, was a one thousand per 
cent increase in his cottage cheese business. 


Tell "Em What You’ve Got 


It is not enough, however, merely to put out a better prod- 
uct, you've got to tell people about it. Two ice cream dealers 
that I know illustrate this fact. One of these dealers has in- 
creased the butterfat content of his ice cream from 12 per cent 
to 14 per cent. Although the trend in the area is down about 
3 per cent as compared with last year his business is showing 
a gain. He did not stop with an increase in the butterfat con- 
tent of his ice cream. A good many people would not note the 
difference that an increase from 12 per cent to 14 per cent 
would make. The dealer had to advertise and mention the fact 
of the added butterfat. The advertising, however, was in gen- 
eral terms such as, “Our ice cream has been enriched. There 
is a new treat in store for you when you try it.” The old power 
of suggestion worked like a fast ball on the inside. The other 
dealer is a sour-puss. He says business is bad and from the 
7 per cent decrease in volume that his books show he is un- 
doubtedly right. He has done nothing to help himself outside 
of registering repeated complaints that business is bad. 


Another dealer increased his sale of cottage cheese tre- 
mendously by advertising the fact that he used heavy cream 
for creaming. He received 5c extra per package in 8 and 12 oz. 
packages and 5c extra in bulk because he pushed the idea of 
using heavy cream. Of course his cheese had a slightly higher 
fat content with consequent higher costs but his sales increased 
and the idea paid off so that his cottage cheese business was 
substantially increased. On a percentage basis his cheese sales 
were much higher than those of a national concern in the 
same tewn. He bought his cheese curd uncreamed from a 
national concern and creamed it himself. 
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Here is another example of the difference that aggressive 
merchandising can make in the dairy business. There is a 
town over in New York State that is served by four good sized 
dealers. Three of these dealers have stopped growing. The 
fourth dealer has not only continued to grow but has grown 
in a most sensational fashion. Why? What is this one dealer 
doing that the other chree are not doing? Why is his business 
fairly leaping ahead while his competitors are singing the blues? 
Let’s take a look at the products. The fourth dealer, the dealer 
that is going places, is quality minded. He is putting out a 
4.2 per cent milk against a 3.7 per cent product offered by 
the other three. He is a stickler for quality and quality control. 
Constant checks for quality are the rule in his plant. He goes 
even farther and carries the quality idea over into the appear- 
ance of his trucks and his routemen. He figures that clean, 
neatly painted trucks and neat routemen reflect the high quality 
of his products. Then too there is something about smart ap- 
pearance that leaves people with the idea that here is a going 
concern, an outfit that does business the way it ought to be 
done. Jt builds confidence in the company and in its products, 
This particular dealer stresses the quality angle in his adver- 
tising. That his policies are successful is indicated by his con- 
tinued growth and also by the fact that the bulk of his new 
business comes in over the telephone, he does not have to go 
out and get it. Talk about quality, that man is it. 


This quality talk is all right, you say, but how are you going 
to put out a high priced product and still meet the present 
demands for a cheap milk. Cheap milk? Two dealers come to 
mind. These men are putting out a 5.2 per cent milk. It 
sells for 27 cents a quart and they are building business on it. 
It lends a certain prestige to their products. Their regular milk 
is 4.0 per cent and 4.2 per cent. They are growing. Of course 
the market for 27 cent milk is limited but the point is you've 
got to size up your market and put out a product that fits, 
There is the fancy trade at 27 cents. There is the medium class 
group at 22% cents that takes a 4.0 per cent milk. Where 
price is the paramount consideration, a cheaper milk is in order. 
But in each case the customer gets a good high quality product. 


The Plant Is the Tip-Off 


Many dealers say there is no money in the milk business 
today. These people have no merchandising program. They 
have no accurate figures on costs. Their trucks travel over all 
creation to deliver a quart of milk. There is little wonder they 
are having a hard time. There are other dealers who are mak- 
ing as much money as ever. The minute you walk in their plant 
you can understand why they are successful. Things are not 
left to chance. 


Here is an unusual case. A friend of mine has an old ice 
cream stand. The yard is unpaved and the area in general is 
not particularly pleasant. But his ice cream, the stuff he has 
to sell, is in a class by itself. People come in droves. It is the 
old story of building a better mousetrap. He has built another 
stand in a better location and both places are doing a grand 
business. The ice cream is approximately 16 to 18 per cent 
butterfat and he gives good sized helpings. The people are 
satisfied and willing to pay. 


As I look over the broad panorama of the dairy industry 
it seems to me that this emphasis on quality is inescapable. | 
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don’t have the benefit of a crystal ball and can only guess along 
with the rest of the boys. But the evidence is there. Time and 
again you run across outstanding dairy operations in the midst 
of plants that are faced with poor business. In every single 
case that I have encountered the fellow that is rolling along 
under a full head of steam is the fellow who has a quality 
product that he is backing with an aggressive, well planned 
merchandising program. That’s the way things are. The honey- 
moon is over. The guy who has the quality is the guy who is 
going to get the business. 
* 


YOU’VE GOT TO PROMOTE 
(Continued from Page 35) 

There are many occasions when a group undertaking can 
carry out projects that are beyond the resources of individual 
dealers. June Dairy Month promotion is the granddaddy of 
them all when it comes to group activity. On a lesser scale 
yet a mighty concentration of promotional work is the annual 
“Milk Day” held at Harvard, Illinois. 


On every annual Milk Day, free milk is given to anyone 
who wishes to drink it. Last June, more than 27,000 pints of 
milk were given to thirsty visitors, who gathered, some 11,000 
of them, to witness the day’s festivities in this the “MILK 
CENTER OF THE WORLD.” 

Farmers and business men of this area are very proud of 
the milk production of McHenry County and the fact that so 
much milk is delivered to five milk receiving plants in the 
Harvard area. So much milk is delivered to these plants in 
one year that if it were placed in quart bottles side by side, 
it would encircle the world. 

Harvard’s annual Milk Day, now in its seventh year, is 
unique in that the entire day’s entertainment is planned and 
paid for by the business and professional men to show their 
appreciation to the dairy farmer. May, 1948, milk production 
totalled 17,285,205 pounds as compared with 16,918,759 
pounds for May, 1947, and was brought to Harvard area plants 
by 842 patrons. 


Children get an opportunity to drink milk to their heart’s 
content on Milk Day, for an annual children’s milk drinking 
contest is held while thousands of town and farm folks watch. 


Other events of Milk Day include a marching band con- 
test in a three mile parade, floats, decorated vehicles, bicycles, 
doll buggies and pets. The parade terminated at the Milk Day 
grounds. This was followed by a radio broadcast at which the 
Milk Queen, chosen in a prior contest, was crowned. 


Other entertainment during the day included the appear- 
ance of midwest radio stars. There was also a fine dairy cattle 
show, with more than 300 entries. 


Qualitee Dairy Products Company in San Diego, Califor- 
nia, tied in a corking good piece of promotion with June Dairy 
Month activities. The company staged a BIG FREE QUAL- 
ITEE CARNIVAL and open house at their plant. The plant 
auditorium was decorated in the carnival atmosphere, with 
nine booths demonstrating different dairy products. One of 
the most popular of these booths was the milk bar, as well as 
the booth displaying certain dairy farm equipment. Waldemar 
Hagen, Director of Personnel and Public Relations said, “This 
is one of the biggest events which Qualitee has sponsored in 
its 25 years of being in business. We sincerely feel that we 
helped acquaint several thousand people with the processing 
and manufacturing operations of a modern dairy plant. We 
considered that it was a huge success.” 

The pattern of promotions used in the dairy industry is 
infinitely varied. But all promotions, if they are to earn their 
keep, must be deliberately aimed at increasing the consumption 
of dairy products. 


July, 1949 
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The New Marley VERFLOW sets: a. new 
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Check these “extra quality” features formerly 
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the VERFLOW or write for 
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Is Conclusion Drawn from Survey 


chases of their regular customers? The startling answer 

is “NO” according to a survey into milk buying habits 
made by the American Milk Review early in June. Easily the 
inost impressive bit of information gleaned from a check of 
three major northeastern markets, New York, Chicago, and 
Boston, was the fact that 90 per cent of the housewives inter- 
viewed declared that not once during the past 12 months had 
the milkman made any effort to sell them more milk. 


A RE ROUTEMEN TRYING to increase the milk pur- 


Although the survey was more in the nature of a spot 
check than an exhaustive study of the three markets certain 
definite patterns were developed. 

“Do you know, without looking it up, what you are pay- 
ing for milk at the present time?” was the first question asked 
of milk buyers. A majority of 69 per cent of those interviewed 
said that they did know. Almost half of those who knew sup- 
ported their contention by volunteering the actual price. Cus- 
tomers who bought their milk at stores were much more aware 
of the price than those who had home delivery. All of those 
who said that they did not know what the price of milk was 
had home delivery. All of the housewives who bought milk at 
the store knew what the price was. 


Butterfat Still Is King 

Butterfat as a measure of excellence was the basis of the 
second question. “Do you use the butterfat content of milk as 
an indication of excellence?” was the way in which the ques- 
tion was asked. An even 80 per cent of the replies were in 
the affirmative. Those who did not use butterfat as a measure 
ot excellence usually explained their lack of reliance on but- 
terfat by stating that they were using homogenized. There 
was no indication that other nutritive qualities of milk influ- 
enced customers. The old cream line obviously was the big 
stick in the customer’s determination of milk quality. 

The third question was an attempt to get some indication 
of milk drinking habits, something that would give a line on 
possible sales techniques. The question, which in retrospect 
was not very skillfully designed, asked “Does your family 
drink milk because they like it or because they think it is 
good for them?” We suspected that a large percentage of the 
people drinking milk were doing so because the nutritive val- 
ues of milk had been so widely advertised. We were a little 
surprised to find that the majority, 80 per cent, of those ques- 
tioned, reported that their families drank milk because they 
liked it. Only 20 per cent said that the families were drink- 
ing milk because it was good for them. In any case, the re- 
sults to this question are not particularly valuable in as much 
as those who drank milk because it was good for them might 
also have done so because they liked it while those who liked 
it presumably are also aware of the nutritional value of the 
food. 

Adult Milk Drinkers 

Another surprise was in the number of families that re- 
ported adults drinking milk. Other articles in this issue discuss 
the possibilities of developing milk consumption among adult 
groups. Many dairymen have felt that in the older age groups 
lies a vast market that is not adequately exploited. Replies to 
the question, “Do the adults in your family drink milk as a 
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THE HOUSEWIFE IS THE BOSS 


Routemen Are Not Pushing Dairy Products Among Their Regular Customers 


of Factors Involved in Buying Milk 


beverage?” brought answers that totaled 92 per cent for the 
affirmative. Only 8 per cent of those questioned said that the 
clder members of the household were not drinking milk. Ot 
course, the question does not show how much these people are 
drinking or whether one group is drinking more than another 
group. Nevertheless, the answers do indicate a widespread use 
of milk through the entire age range of the family. 

We were also interested in finding out in what proportions 
milk was used in the household. How much of it went on 
cereal? How much goes for cooking? How much is consumed 
straight? The general pattern was for the bulk of the milk 
purchased to be used as a beverage. On a percentage basis 
most of the housewives said they used between 60 and 75 per 
cent of the milk as a beverage, between 10 and 20 per cent on 
cereals, and about the same or a little more for cooking pur- 
poses. The two most common estimates that the ladies of 
the household placed on their uses of milk were, 80 per cent 
beverage, 5 per cent cereal, and 15 per cent cooking; 50 per 
cent beverage, 25 per cent cereal, and 25 per cent cooking 
was the cther most prominent estimate. One lady, obviously 
in need of a good sales talk on the tastiness of milk as a drink, 
said only 5 per cent of her milk purchases were consumed as 
a beverage, 10 per cent went on the cereal, while 85 per cent 
went for cooking. Somebody ought to be able to sell an extra 
quart at that stop. 


Quality, Service, and Other Things 

The question on which we were most anxious to gain 
some sort of insight was a difficult one to ask. Why do house- 
wives buy milk from a particular dealer? We debated the best 
method of getting at the truth and finally decided to ask the 
ladies right out in meeting, “Why do you buy milk from a 
particular dealer or store?” The field turned out to be wide 
open and some of the replies were veritable gems. The most 
common reasons offered were quality milk and satisfactory 
service. These two factors were far and away the most 
important considerations. However, as we scanned the data 
sheets on which the answers to our questions were recorded 
we had the feeling that the truth was not quite so simple. 
Several ladies could give no reason for doing business with 
their particular dealer. Several others said that they had 
started out with their dealer many years ago and had found 
no reason to change. One lady had been taking milk from the 
same dealer for 33 years, another 16 years. One lady said she 
took milk from her dealer because “the routeman is very nice”. 
Further along in the interview we asked whether or not the 
routeman ever talked about his product. This same lady 
~nswered that one with, “He talks, but not about his product.” 

Only one lady indicated a thorough consideration of the 
dealer und his milk as determining her choice. She listed 
“low bacteria count, high butterfat content, clean dairy, good 
reputation, and obliging service” as the important factors. 
Another lady gave as her reason for buying from a particular 
dealer, “Because it is Jersey milk.” Still another lady spoke 
those golden words, dear to the heart of any dealer, “His milk 
is wonderful.” “A friend in the milk business”, was the reason 
cone lady advanced while, “My neighbor recommended my 
present dealer when I moved into the neighborhood”, was 
the reason given by others. Among the store buyers there 
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was no great indication that they were buying brand names. 
Most of the housewives who purchased their milk at stores 
simply asked for a bottle of milk and let it go at that. 


Quality Scores Again 

Circumstances under which the ladies would change 
their source of milk supply were confined to quality and 
service. The majority, 82 per cent, said that poor milk would 
be sufficient cause to bring about a change. Of the remainder, 
most of the reasons were “unsatisfactory service” which prob- 
ably includes poor milk. One woman said flatly that she just 
wouldn’t change and another said she would change only if 
she moved out of the neighborhood. Obviously the quality of 
the milk was the most important factor. Indeed, two women 
stated categorically that they would change if a competing 
milkman could demonstrate that his milk was superior to what 
they were taking at the present time. 

“Has your milkman tried to sell you more milk within the 
last year?”, has already been aluded to. The overwhelming 
number of housewives who said that no effort has been made 
to increase the amount of milk that they purchased should 
give every sales manager some food for thought. Either the 
boys are carrying all the milk that they can handle and are 
making all of the money they want to or they just haven't 
gotten the word. Only 8 per cent of buyers reported any effort 
to sell them more milk. 

As a corollary to the selling question we asked “Does the 
milkman ever talk with you about his product or does he simply 
leave it on the doorstep?” The showing was a little better here. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the replies indicated that routemen 
had discussed their products but, taken in conjunction with the 
previous question, one must conclude that it was not very 
hefty selling talk. Of the major portion of those interviewed 
who said that the milkman did not discuss dairy products with 
them, ore lady observed that “Any questions are discussed with 
the owner, not with the deliveryman.” A little missionary work 
might pay dividends there. 

Purchase of extra products and regularity of the milk 
order were the subject of the last three questions. We found 
that more people than we anticipated were buying cream for 
coffee although they were in a distinct minority. Most of the 
ladies said they were taking the cream off the top of the bottle 
or using evaporated. Curiously enough exactly the same number 
of women who purchased cream for the coffee reported buying 
dairy products other than milk from the routeman. However, 
1 further analysis of the answers failed to show any connection. 
About half of those who bought cream for their coffee also 
purchased other dairy products from the routeman while the 
other halt said that they did not. In addition to the fact that 
close to 60 per cent of the replies indicated no purchases other 
than milk from the routemen, the fact that many women did 
purchase cream for the coffee but not from the routeman would 
suggest an opportunity that is being neglected. Of all the people 
interviewed only one said that she purchased her entire line 
of dairy products from the routeman. Cream and cottage cheese 
were the most common products other than milk secured from 
the routeman. With reference to the frequency with which 
their milk order changed, more than 90 per cent of the women 
said that their orders were constant. 

An evaluation of the survey would probably give it “A” 
for effort and class it as being most useful as a stimulus to 
thinking. The number of women interviewed was not sufficient 
to establish the findings as invariably true. Also, in some in- 
stances, the framing of the questions left something to be 
desired. Nevertheless, when more than 90 per cent of the 
persons interviewed give the same answer to a specific question 
a pattern is established which further investigation merely 
substantiates. To the vitally important question “Are routemen 
selling their regular customers?” the answer is a dismaying 


“NO”. 
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SALES TRAINING 


Milk Industry Foundation’s Balanced Job Series Points the Way to Increased Sales 
Through Better Selling — Superb Program Can Produce Startling Results 


OLUME IS THE JUGULAR VEIN of the milk business. 

Only as long as he enjoys a large volume of sales can the 

dairyman, operating on a remarkably small margin, stay 
cn top of the break even point. Three exhaustive surveys con- 
ducted during that last three years have demonstrated that a 
quarter to a half cent a quart is about all that handlers have 
left over after the bills are paid. To maintain that all important 
volume the dairyman needs a good product, an efficient oper- 
ation, and a sales force that can move mountains. 


Obviously the way to keep the volume up where it ought 
to be is to get customers, keep ‘em, and sell them dairy prod- 
ucts. Unfortunately, as routemen know only too well, no route 
stays the same very long. Constant change is the rule. Custo- 
mers change their order. Old customers move away. New 
customers move in. Competition is always there ready to snap 
up a wavering client. In this kaleidoscopic situation the route- 
man is fundamental. Never forgetting the vital role of quality, 
it is the routeman who can keep the route healthy, who can 
build up goodwill, who can build up sales, who can keep the 
distribution picture bright. 


“He’s a born salesman”, is a common but misleading 
phrase. While it is true that some people have a flare for selling 
that is missing in others, good salesmen, like good ball players 
or good musicians, realize their potentialities only after sound 
and thorough training. How do you go about training salesmen? 
Where can you find good sales training material? What are 
the best methods to use?. The answers to these questions and, 
indeed, the best answer to the whole sales training problem is 
found in The Balanced Job series of sales training courses 
put out by the Milk Industry Foundation. 


Balance Is Essential 

The Balanced job idea is well expressed in the first part 
of the Foundation’s book, “The Balanced Job of Retail Servicing 
and Selling”. “Just as in choosing foods or in playing football, 
it is essential for a retail route salesman to attend to all phases 
of his job. When he neglects any one of them he is ‘out of 
balance’. He has weak spots in his line-up. No matter how 
conscientiously and skillfully he performs the other activities, 
that weakness will cut down the results he is after. 


“A balanced job on a retail milk route is an all-around job. 
It may not be perfect. In fact, we will grant right here that 
the truly perfect retail route salesman has not yet been born. 
But it will be a good job—well handled—with no serious weak- 
ness or omissions. That is the kind of a job we are going to 
talk about in this book.” 


The Balanced Job series is divided up into three parts. 
One part deals with retail selling, one part deals with wholesale 
selling, and one part deals with supervisors. A comprehensive 
practical text book has been developed for each of the three 
types of selling jobs plus handbooks for the group leader in 
each section of the training prograrh. 

The balanced job series was built as the result of careful, 
painstaking study of the selling problem. Observers went out 
on the milk routes with the routeman and gathered first hand 
information. “They climbed apartment house steps — tiptoed 
past windows where customers’ children were sleeping — saw 
deliveries made in all kinds of out of the way places. They 
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stood with a milk salesman as an irate prospect slammed the 
door in his face. They noted how one man talked a competitor's 
customer in to giving him a trial order; how another helped a 
customer carry a baby carriage down the stairs; how a third 
not only won back a quit but at the same time actually 
increased the customer's regular order. And these are only a 
few typical examples of their observations. 

“Between stops the observers interviewed each retail sales- 
man with whom they rode — got him to talk freely about his 
selling methods, his ideas, his experiences. 

“Then, when the deliveries were completed and the truck 
returned to the plant, the observers visited with supervisors, 
foremen and managers to learn whatever they could tell us 
about the retail man’s work, problems and successful practices. 
In short, all types of men in the milk industry were asked for 
all the valuable information they could give that might benefit 
their fellow workers.” 


Selling a Poor Third 


The first survey was made in 1936 and a second study was 
made in 1947 in order to bring the work up to date. On the 
retail routes servicing, selling, and collecting were the three 
primary sections of the balanced job. Servicing and collecting 
both were given reasonably good ratings in the studies. The 
weakest link in the chain was selling. Whereas the average 
rating given the effectiveness of servicing was 77 per cent and 
collecting was rated at 81 per cent, selling ranked a sad third 
with 36 per cent. The routemen were giving the customers 
good service, they were doing a good job collecting, but they 
were way out of balance on selling. As a result of using this 
balanced job series, companies who adopted the training pro- 
gram, experienced increased sales well above the average at- 
tained by salesmen in other companies. 

The actual training method employed in this balanced 
job series is based on group meetings. The meetings, according 
to the training program, should be held at regular intervals 
preferably at the same time each meeting day. Various times 
of the day have been tried and each has something to recom- 
mend it. Main considerations are to find a time when the men 
are the most wide awake, when they are in the mood for a sales 
meeting and when all the men can be present. Proper notifi- 
cation of the time and place of the meeting plus regularity and 
promptness of the meeting have a great deal to do with the 
enthusiasm and interest they generate. 


The meetings are led by a group leader. Each group 
leader is equipped with a handbook containing detailed in- 
structions on how to conduct the meeting. and what subject 
matter to consider plus what material to use. Two types of 
meetings, are provided for. One type is called, “Show "Em How 
meeting. These meetings are based on the text books supplied 
the men. Beautifully practical detailed instructions are given 
the leader. The second type of meeting is the “Make "Em 
Think” meeting. This kind of meeting is based on the what is 
called a salescast. A salescast is simply an incident taken from 
real life, typical of the problem that the routeman is likely to 
run up against. The salescast is presented by means of record- 
ings played on a victrola. After the episode has been presented, 
prepared voting sheets are distributed among the men and they 
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criticize the way in which the routeman in the salescast met 
the situation in which he was involved. 

One salescast, for example, is entitled “Keeping Customers 
Well Satisfied.” A routeman calls on a Mrs. Johnson and re- 
ceives some acid remarks on the subject of where he leaves 
the milk. Says Mrs. Johnson, “Last Thursday I stopped out on 
the porch to bring in the milk and cream and there wasn't 
any! I was good and sore. If another milkman had been 
around I'd have changed to him right then,” The recording 
goes on to show how the routeman handled Mrs. Johnson’s. 
complaint. When the episode is finished the men take up the 
voting sheets and consider such questions as “What do you 
think about the way Bill (the routeman) handled Mrs. Johnson’s 
complaint about his leaving the milk in the wrong place?” or, 
“You've noticed that toward the end of the interview Mrs. 
Johnson’s tone became much more friendly. Which of the fol- 
lowing factors best account for this change?” In each case a 
group of possible answers is supplied and the student salesman 
selects the one he thinks most nearly fills the bill. 


Text Books Are Vigorous 


The text books deserve some better description. Text books 
ordinarily conjure up something pretty deadly. The books used 
in this series are anything but deadly. The retail selling book, 
for example, has chapter headings such as, “Developing Satis- 
fied Customers”, “Holding Your Customers”, “Making Collec- 
tions Help Sales”, “Selling The Top Line”, and “Getting New 
Customers.” 


An excerpt from the chapter on “Winning Back Lost Cus- 
tomers” gives a good idea of the general tenor of the book. 
This section deals with competition and is headed “Neutralize 
‘Cry Baby’ Competition.” 

“An astonishingly large number of milkmen try to “sell”— 
if you can call it selling—solely by cry-baby methods. To hear 
them talk, one might think that a man could not be a route 
salesman unless he had (1) a wife or mother in the hospital; 
(2) four motherless children; (3) a son or daughter who needed 
an operation; (4) a sweetheart who was waiting until he got 
enough money to marry her; (5) a heavily mortgaged home 
which he was about to lose; or something equally calamitous. 


“But you won't find any cry-babies among the upper half— 
the successful men who are building their routes and making 
a comfertable living for themselves. Why not? Because these 
men know and use a more effective way of selling. 


“Said one of them, ‘Any time I’ve got to cry to hold my 
customers I'll get out of the milk business. If I can’t hold them 
by good service and good salesmanship, I don’t belong in it.’ 

“Cry-baby” methods, while occasionally they may be tem- 
porarily successful, cannot stand up against real salesmanship, 
because they are essentially wrong. They look at things from 
the salesman’s viewpoint rather than from the customer's view- 
point. An appeal to the customer’s sympathy—particularly a 
woman customer—may carry some weight, but remember: The 
one thing of greatest interest to a customer is herself. 

“And the salesman in any line who works on that princi- 
ple will walk away with the final order almost every time.” 

Examples, always taken from right off the firing line, are 
used constantly throughout the books. What is good in selling 
is effectively demonstrated, what is bad, such as the cry-baby 
method, is calmly dissected and exposed for what it is. 

The balanced job series is the exclusive property of the 
Milk Industry Foundation and its members. It is not the pur- 
pose of the American Milk Review to urge upon its readers 
membership in the Foundation, although we can think of great 
many worse things that we might do, but we must say in this 
case, that if membership in the Milk Industry Foundation is a 
first requirement to obtaining access to this balanced job sales 
training series, the price of admission is certainly cheap. 
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STOELTING 


WEIGH CAN 
AND RECEIVING 
TANK 


Designed to simplify and speed up milk handling 
and weighing. Custom built in a variety of capacities. 
Also available in “double” models for receiving and 
weighing milk and cream. Finest of stainless steel 
construction. 


STOELTING 
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PASTEURIZER 


Dry steam heating as- 
sures uniform heat 
transfer and flavor- 
protection to milk or 
cream. Flooded cooling 
quickly reduces temper- 
ature. Deluxe or stan- 
dard models from 20 
to 500 gallons capacity. 
Built for long years 
of trouble-free service. 
Write for details. 


Complete Equipment 
For 


Modern Milk Plants 












































ELLING MORE MILK to more peo- 

ple will improve health—two ways. 

In the first place selling more milk 
will provide the dairy’s customers with 
a better balanced diet and make them 
healthier. Selling more milk can have 
the same effect on milk plant owners and 
route salesmen by putting their bank 
accounts on a healthier basis. 


Some milk plants have experimented 
with door-to-door selling to build milk 
sales volume with a wide variety of re- 
sults. Most dairy men agree that the 
success or failure of this type of selling 
is dependent on a number of factors: 
competition, good-will of the dairy, the 
salesmen selected to handle the door-to- 
door selling, and the sales talk they de- 
liver. 

Recently a special route salesman for 
a dairy called at the door and started 
delivering his sales talk. He had a mem- 
orized talk and he started speaking with 
the rapid fire tempo of a radio news 
caster. The sales talk was well prepared 
and the route salesman knew it word for 
word. But, the way he was delivering it 
one wondered whether or not he was 
afraid he would forget one section of the 
sales talk. 

Selling vs. Talking 

Fast talking is not necessarily good 
selling. Radio commercial announce- 
ments are planned for about 125 words 
a minute so that every word the an- 
nouncer says can sink in with the listener. 
News broadcasts may be speeded up to 
about 175 words a minute because the 
listener’s attention is better centered on 
what is being said. When a dairy route 
salesman speaks at the rate of 200 to 225 
words a minute he is talking fast—but 
that is about all. 


Most dairies that have experimented 
with door-to-door soliciting for new 
business feel that the way to increase 
milk sales is to go after the business. 
This is a fundamental rule of selling. 
Calling on every home in the block is 
hard selling, but the milk plants that 
have tried this method are satisfied it will 
get results. Making sales is the result of 
making calls when the law of averages 
is working. 

Sales are made in a direct relation to 
the number of calls made—it is the sell- 
ing law of average. But, this ratio can 
be increased with a little planned effort 
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BUILDING A SALES TALK 


By JACK BEDFORD 


on the part of the plant manager and the 
driver salesmen. It takes more than just 
ringing a door bell, reciting a canned 
sales talk, accepting excuses, and ring- 
ing the next door bell. When a sales- 
man follows this procedure he is work- 
ing against the law of averages in deliv- 
ering his sales talk. 


Experiment In Canned Talks 

During the first week the dairy used 
this selling campaign one salesman was 
given the canned sales talk to use on all 
of his calls. It hit the average of one 
sale in ten calls for him based on his 
weekly average. Of course, it didn’t work 
right on the nose for every ten times it 
was delivered, but the total business for 
the week came up to the selling law of 
averages. 

After this experiment the sales mana- 
ger decided to spread its application. 
All of the route salesmen were called in 
and drilled on delivering the canned sales 
talk. The men were drilled and drilled 
until the talk was literally coming out of 







their ears. Every route salesman for the 
dairy could deliver the talk without a 
moments hesitation. 


In addition to having a tested sales 
talk these route salesmen had the conf- 
dence that the law of averages would 
work for them in their selling. At the 
end of the first week the sales manager 
checked on the results to see how it 
measured up with the law of averages, 

Individual results were spotty among 
the organization. Some of the salesmen 
didn’t measure up at all, and with all of 
the salesmen results seemed to go down 
toward the end of the week. Further 
checking revealed that the causes of the 
lowered average for the entire crew of 
route salesmen were: 

1. Salesmen seemed to lose enthusi- 

asm toward the end of the week. 
2. Some of the salesmen were chang- 

ing the talk because they didn’t 
feel it would work in all cases. 


3. Most of the salesmen were repeai- 
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“Dad, can | have a dime to stave off 
my complete economic collapse?” 
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ing words in a mere mechanical 
manner. 

Canned sales talks are good in certain 
cases. This gives the salesman something 
definite to say to his customers. He can 
avoid all generalities and present a clear 
picture of the value of buying milk from 
the dairy. With a set talk the route sales- 
men can concentrate on delivering his 
talk, he avoids repetition, and he doesn’t 
stutter or stammer. 


However, a memorized sales talk has 
some definite disadvantages most dairy 
plant owners agree. In the first place 
this type of presentation makes the sales- 
man too mechanical. The route salesman 
may sound like a worn out phonograph 
record reciting mere words rather than 
facts. He will give his customer a good 
collection of words rather than some 
stimulating ideas. 


Talk to Fit the Customer 


Canned selling makes the sales talk 
all one sided. When a customer does 
interrupt the salesman is thrown off the 
track and has trouble working back into 
his planned presentation. Then, too, this 
type of sales talk doesn’t consider the 
fact that each customer is different and 
will respond in a different manner. 


Other disadvantages pointed out by 
dairy men include the fact that it doesn’t 
make strong route salesmen. The men 
will depend on the memorized words and 
can’t cope with new and unusual situa- 
tions that may arise. Salesmen also be- 
come more self-conscious with a memo- 
rized sales talk than when they think on 
their feet. 


Many dairy owners agree that even 
though the memorized sales talk is not 
the best thing it does have some definite 
advantages that should be helpful to the 
salesmen. To retain the value of the 
memorized sales talk and to eliminate 
the disadvantages an organized sales 
talk seems to be the best answer. 


This can be accomplished by taking 
the memorized sales talk and selecting 
the key idea in each paragraph. Then the 
dairy route salesman can memorize the 
main ideas. . .not the words. This gives 
the salesmen a logical sales talk that is 
designed to close more sales for more 
milk gallonage. 


With the key ideas firmly fixed in 
their minds the salesmen can easily trans- 
fer these ideas to the minds of the cus- 
tomers being approached. Fast speak- 
ing of just a few well chosen words is 
eliminated and a rapid communication 
of ideas takes place. This application of 
the organized sales talk will make the 
law of averages work. . .and when it 
works it will produce more milk sales 
quicker. 
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ROUTES LIMITED 


Retail delivery sales of dairy com- 
panies operating in Chicopee, Mass. 
are now restricted to bottled milk 
and cream. 

According to the Milk Industry 
Foundation, the City Sealer of 
Weights and Measures ordered 
companies to cease delivering but- 
ter, cheese, orange juice and related 
products on a retail basis because 
the license did not permit it and 
because of competition with retail 
food stores. 








KANSAS DAIRYMAN DIES 


Keron Leroy Shank, 84, pioneer dairy- 
man, died February 21 at the home of 
a granddaughter, Miss Dorothy Shank, 
Wichita. 

Mr. Shank was one of the first Hol- 
stein dairy cattle breeders in the county. 
Later he founded and operated the Old 
Reliable Dairy service for dairymen. 
Still later he managed the Producers 
Cooperative Dairy association. 

He was born on Oct. 22, 1864, at 
Donaldville, Ohio. He came to Kansas 
and Wichita in 1884. 

He was a member of the township 
board and of the Delano school board. 











Sell Milk at a PROFIT... 


with 


THE MONITOR 


refrigerated 
bulk milk dispenser 


@ Pays for itself by using 
bulk milk instead of 
bottles. 


@ Troubles eliminated, no 
bottle breakage, wash- 
ing. icing, ete. 


@ Less than a minute to 
prepare for operation, 
saves time, space and 
labor. 


@ Milk temperature ther- 
mostatically controlled, 
milk dispensed by grav- 
ity, quick serving. Milk 
flows freely until can is 
empty. 


@ Has passed the strictest 
health requirements. 


@ No interruption of serv- 
ice or loss of milk. 





Sanitary cans locked against tampering, milk protected against 
contamination. No paddles, no exposed parts, sealed milk from 
dairy to you. The Monitor Milk Dispenser is electrically refriger- 
ated and scientifically developed. It is in general use by Restau- 
rants, Clubs, Hotels, and Institutions. A compact attractive dis- 
penser unit that enables you to serve your customers a better 
tasting glass of milk. You will enjoy more profit from your milk 
sales and increased purchases The Monitor Way. 


write today for descriptive literature and prices 


Monitor Process Corporation 


192 BRIGHT STREET - 








A stainless steel beauty that 
enhances the interior of modern 
Restaurants, Hotels, Clubs and Fountains 








JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
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Whittle down your nose 
And sharpen up your eyes 
For there’s much to see when — 


A ROUTEMAN LOOKS at SELLING 


AM A ROUTEMAN. I am the ulti- 

mate contact between my firm and 

the customer. My job is to distribute 
and sell milk. Frankly, I have more 
problems and difficulties in my job than 
you think I do. Foremost is the prob- 
lem of being an_honest-to-goodness 
milk salesman rather than just another 
distributor. 


Many of the routemen I know are 
robot type people. They are distributors 
who daily start out on a route and daily 
do exactly the same thing with little or 
no improvement. When they lose a cus- 
tomer, they fail to gain a new one. They 
sell very few extras, unless a customer 
happens to ask for something. They 
return less bottles than they take out, 
and seldom have all their collections in 
on time. 


These fellows are in a rut, a deep 
chasm that daily follows the same old 
trail. The rut of being just a distributor. 
For many years I followed in this rut, 
but somewhere along the line I bounced 
on to solid ground and became a down to 
earth milk salesman. 


I start out each day just like the dis- 
tributor, but there the likeness ends. I am 
first of all, neat and well shaved. My dis- 
position is a happy one. I am going out 
on my route to sell milk to my friends, 
(my customers). I am going to help them 
with their daily food problem. My job as 
a milk salesman is an important one, my 
firm is tops, can’t be beat. I know that, 
and so it isn’t necessary to knock my com- 
petitors. I am out to promote good will, 
for good will promotes sales and sales 
promote my happy disposition. 

Noise is my trademark. I let people 
know the milkman has arrived. This often 
brings out a customer for extras. If bottles 
are not out, I take time to inquire if they 
have been forgotten. This gives me a 
chance to put in a pitch for extras. I ask, 
“Any cottage cheese to-day?” If it is a hot 
day, and the customer remarks how hot 
it is, I reply, “How about cooling off with 
a cold bottle of buttermilk, or orange 
drink.” It usually produces a sale. 


I always try to keep emptys for each 
full bottle sold. This helps keep bottles 
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By DONALD E. MOORE 


moving and helps keep up the company’s 
supply. This does not always work. I 
had one four-quart V. D. customer, every 
day, who returned all her bottles once 
every thirty days — all one hunded and 
twenty of them. 


Each day I make at least one extra call. 
Sometimes I leave this potential customer 
a free quart, at the same time asking if I 
may serve their home, if not with milk, 
then butter, cream or orange drinks. 
These extra calls, one each day, produce 
many new customers. 


I keep tabs on my customer-friends, I 
know their wedding anniversaries, birth- 
days, hobbies, likes and dislikes. I am a 
friend to all of them because I take an 
interest in their interests. It pays divi- 
dends, sometimes they even go out and 


get me new customers. I know their pay- 
days, the shift they work, and the best 
time to collect their bill. 


Into each store I serve, on the whole- 
sale route, I place sign cards, window dis- 
plays, etc. I try to keep the name of my 
firm in the eyes of the public because, 
“It pays to advertise.” I live my milk 
salesman’s life all day long. Many new 
customers can be gained through social 
activities. 

I make it a habit to ask all customers 
about butter, and cottage cheese. This 
builds sales. I also have a set day to make 
these deliveries. Any store that does not 
handle my products, I visit at least once 
each week. Often I win a small showing, 
and later get a full order. 


Last summer I helped boost sales of 








Dairy Daze 


By Edgar Allen, Jr. 
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“IT’S MY OWN IDEA BOSS—A LARGE ECONOMY SIZE!” 
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chocolate milk, and orange drink over 30 
cases daily. There was a municipal swim- 
ming pool on my route. They sold ice 
cream and candy but no drinks in any 
glass bottles. I contracted to put up a 
booth outside the pool and sell milk and 
orange drink in pint cardboard containers. 
The results were great. Two school boys 
handled all sales on a commission basis 
and all I did was to keep them supplied. 
The amazing thing is that before I caught 
onto the idea six distributors from as 
many different firms had daily passed this 
same swimming pool. 


My day as a milk salesman is full of 
asking questions, making suggestions, be- 
ing friendly and promoting good will. I 
never try to force a sale, it pays to make 
people want what I have to offer. I like 
to have people enter a store and ask, not 
for, “a bottle of milk,” but for a bottle of 
my firm’s milk. I always try to let the 
customer feel that I did not try to shove 
what I am selling down his throat. I 
remember that a good salesman sells be- 
cause he can see his customer’s viewpoint. 
When I get a new customer, I make him 
welcome. I get acquainted with him. As 
a salesman, my first thought is to serve 
my customer. I firmly believe my sales 
reflect the service I render. 


I keep out of the rut of being just a 
distributor, by making every day inter- 
esting and different. I am proud to be a 
milk salesman, and am happiest when on 
the job. 


How I changed from just a distributor 
to a top flight milk salesman was a simple 
little trick. One four letter word did it 
all, DARE! I dared to get out of a rut, 
I dared to do a better job. I dared to 
become a good salesman. I met the prob- 
lem face to face and dared myself to lick 
it. What man, is there, if dared to do a 
job, will not go out and do the job better 
than he was dared to do it? 


To those men who are just ordinary 
distributors, I say, DARE. DARE? Dare 
to build your customer list, dare to ask 
questions, dare to promote good will and 
dare to be the top milk salesman in your 
firm. I dare you to-day, as I dared myself 
yesterday, to get out of the “just a dis- 
tributor” rut. 


g 
“GAS MASKS” PROTECT FLAVOR 


Another job for activated carbon air 
purification is protecting the flavor of 
ice cream. Milk, butter fat, coatings and 
other ice cream ingredients are very re- 
ceptive to foreign odors and hence the 
danger of flavor contamination is some- 
thing that must be guarded against at 
all times. 

The Goldenrod Ice Cream Company 
of Chicago, one of the country’s largest 
independent producers, take no chances 
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with the quality of their product. As a 
final precaution activated carbon air “re- 
covery” units were installed in the plant’s 
cooling room. 

Because of the extremely low temper- 
atures maintained, usually 30 degrees 
F. below zero, the air in the cooling 
room has a lower moisture and other 
vapor pressures than the surrounding 
area. As a result, gases or vapors (odors) 
in the area—from street traffic, industrial 
plants, garages, etc. — will have a ten- 
dency to invade the room. Most of the 
time the room is adequately sealed and 
the possibility of cantamination is present 
only during loading periods when the 
conveyor exits are open. 
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Equally efficient for whole milk Particles of foreign | 
em matter, light or heavy, are completely removed from milk or 
cream by Sparkler Horizontal Plate Filtration. Filter medium 
is supported evenly on a horizontal plane by stainless steel 
plates, and filtration takes place uniformly over entire filtering 
area. This means high flow rates. 


OUTLET 


The size of the cooling room is 96,000 
cubic feet and it is served by two air 
“recovery” units, each with a capacity of 
1500 CFM. The total 3000 CFM pro- 
vides about two air turnovers per hour. 
The units consist of 60 activated carbon- 
filled canisters, two 1500 CFM fans, 
casings and blast deflectors. 

Plant Superintendent and Production 
Manager Max F. Halberstadt says that 
this equipment has enabled them to 
double the former storage time. 

In addition to odor filtration a further 
precaution is taken by pressurizing the 
cooling room, the only such ice cream 
cooling room, it is believed, that is so 
protected. 


Clean Milk for Quality 
Cheeses with... 


"SPARKLER 


Horizontal Plate 


FILTERS | 








Sanitation requirements are assured because all parts are 
rolled stainless steel, easily accessible for cleaning. No internal 
threads, no castings, offer the utmost in sanitary design. 


“Sparkler Filters Give You Clean Milk Faster" 





Construction and 
Design Features 


1. Larger filtering area 
for continuous operation. 


2. Positive “Sparkler” 
Wedge Seal—no “by- 
passing”. 


3. Inexpensive, dispos- 
able filter 
prevents blanking. 


medium — 


4. All parts removable 
for easy cleaning. 


Write for details 











SPARKLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS 
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MILK for RESALE 


A Report of the 


New York State Temporary Commission on Agriculture 


morning by platform labor so that the driver starts his 
day with a fully loaded truck. The functions which he 
performs are: 


More STORE ROUTES in the city are loaded in the 


1. Drives to Route 

For a given route this job requires about the same time 
for each day regardless of the volume carried or the number 
of customers served. 


2. Delivers 

This function includes selecting the merchandise to be 
delivered, carrying it into the store, sorting and collecting 
empty bottles or cases for paper containers, and returning 
them to the truck. 


The delivery habits of drivers and different volumes per 
delivery result in different time requirements for this function. 
Depending on the number of cases to be delivered, the driver 
may carry the cases in, stack them and drag them in using 
a steel hook, or may use a hand truck or dolly. Because of 
these different delivery habits there is not the same ratio on 
all routes between the number of cases delivered and the 
time required for delivery. In the aggregate, however, these 
delivery habits and volumes fall into a pattern which expresses 
a direct relationship between the number of cases and the 
time required. 

3. Customer Service 

Some drivers remove the bottles and containers from 
their cases and place them in the ice-box for some customers, 
at the same time arranging the ice box so that any milk left 
over from the previous day is readily available. 

4. Selling 

Very little time was spent in the job of selling as it is 
usually understood. Such selling as was observed usually 
consisted of taking the customer’s order for the next day or 
accepting some change or cancellation of an order. For some 
customers the driver served virtually as a broker, deciding the 
amount of the customer’s order from his own knoweldege of 
the customer’s daily sales. 

5. Collections 

The majority of independent grocers in New York pay 
on a daily basis. This requires that the driver present a bill, 
wait until the storekeeper is free to pay it, and then accept 
and count the money. In most stores where the customer 
maintains a charge account with the dairy, the driver still 
must present a slip and receive the signature of the store- 
keeper which involves about the same amount of time as 
a collection. 


The amount of time required to make a collection bears 
no relation to the quantity of product delivered. The prin- 
cipal time component of this job is waiting for the storekeeper. 

Store delivery routes start out in the morning at a later 
hour than retail routes and most of their customers are open 
for business by the time the truck arrives. Some are not, 
however, and also some customers are too busy to pay the 
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driver at the time he delivers. For these reasons most route- 
men have some customers on which they must call a second 
time for collection. 
6. Records Sales and Collections, and Makes Out Delivery 
Slips 

The products sold and/or the money due, and also the 
money collected, are recorded for each customer each day. 
Most drivers also make out a delivery slip for each customer. 
The time required for these functions is dependent on the 
number of customers and has little relationship to the volume 
per customer or the total volume carried on the route. 


7. Returns to the Dairy After Delivery 

As in the case of driving to the route, this function is 
about the same each day regardless of customers or volume. 
Unloads Empties and Returns Merchandise 

On his return to the Dairy the driver usually waits in 
line until the trucks ahead of him have been unloaded. He 
then throws off his empty cases at the unloading platform 
and turns in his returned merchandise. 
Garages and Services Vehicle 

After unloading the routeman drives his truck to the 
garage, stopping on the way to get gasoline, oil and water 
when required. 
Settles Accounts and Makes Out Order 

At the end of the day the routeman checks over his 
sales and his collections, turns in his cash, makes out a settle- 
ment sheet accounting for his sales and collections and makes 
out his order for the following day. 

The costs incurred in performing these functions fall 
into the following classifications. 
Delivery Expense 

This includes the salaries of routemen and their relief 
drivers, but does not include commissions, which in this study 
has been applied as a percentage of the selling price. It also 
includes supervisors’ salaries, truck operating and maintenance 
costs, licenses and ice. 
Sales, Credit and Collection Expense 

This includes: 

a. Salaries of salesmen, collectors and credit men, and 

their traveling and entertainment expense. 

b. Office salaries and office expenses. 

c. Advertising, gifts and donations. 

d. Building costs such as depreciation, insurance, rent 

and taxes. 

e. Utilities, including power, light, heat and water. 

f. Automobile expense for sales department vehicles. 
Administrative Expense 

This includes: 

a. Salaries of administrative officials of the distributing 
branch, and allocations of salary from central offices, 
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and of the parent company where such charges exist. 
b. Social Security, Unemployment Insurance and Work- 
men’s Compensation. 
c. Professional services, dues and subscriptions. 
d. Retirement expense. 
e. Miscellaneous administrative and general expenses. 
Method of Study 


The cost of delivery to stores was determined by an account- 
ing analysis of the expenses incurred by the store routes of 
10 companies for various twelve-month periods. These costs 
cover the operation of the store routes and the selling and 
administrative functions necessary to support them. 

From route time studies, it was determined that for all 
customers of a given type a reasonably uniform amount of 
time was required per customer for driving to the store, 
taking the customer’s orders, recording deliveries and col- 
lections, selling, and arranging the customer’s ice-box. This 
per customer time remains relatively constant regardless of 
the quantity delivered. 

The delivery function, consisting of carrying the product 
from the tail gate of the truck to the store and returning 
with empty bottles and cases, was shown by the time studies 
to have a definite correlation with the number of cases 
delivered. The loading and unloading of cases was also 
found to have a dependable time correlation. The time re- 
quired for both of these per case functions also was deter- 
mined for each customer and totaled for the route. 

The remaining jobs for which the driver is responsible, 
consisting of getting and garaging his vehicle, waiting in 
line to load and unload, and settling his accounts at the 
end of the day, are jobs which do not offer opportunities 
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for the recovery of cost through distribution to the customer. 
In determining the cost per minute for the driver's time these 
fi actions have been considered non-productive. The entire 
cost of the route has been allocated to the productive cost- 
recovering functions of service and delivery to the customer. 
These are the per customer and the per case functions which 
have already been described. 

Explanation of Differences 

The cost of distributing milk to stores ranged from 1.4c 
to 4.le per quart. 

This range in cost is due to the way in which the fol- 
lowing three factors combine within individual companies. 

1. Delivery, sales and administrative costs per route day. 

2. Average number of customers per route. 

3. Average number of packages per delivery cull. 

The lowest possible cost is attained by a combination 
of a low cost per route day for a route serving a large 
number of customers who each take a large volume per 
delivery call. 

The principle that unit distribution costs decrease as 
route volumes increase has long been recognized in the 
industry. The study indicates lower costs however for those 
companies that have increased their route volumes by increas- 
ing the volume of milk taken at each stop, rather than by 
those companies who have increased their route volumes 
by an increase in the number of customers. 

The following paragraphs explain the differences en- 
countered in each of the three factors of route day costs, cus- 
tomers per route and packages per customer. 

Route Costs Per Day 
The average total cost for operating a route and main- 
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taining the sales and administrative functions necessary to 
support it ranged from a low of $31.82 to a high of $51.74 
a day. 

As has been mentioned above, the commissions paid the 
routeman are not included in these costs but have been 
applied directly to the cost of the product as a percentage 
of the selling price. Differences in existing pay plans, some 
of which do not provide for commissions, account for a part 
of this difference in cost per route day. However, the most 
significant factor in this difference is the selling and admin- 
istrative cost of the various routes. These costs range from a 
low of $10.76 to a high of $25.99. 

Two items of expense are primarily responsible for these 
differences. These are office salaries and administrative 
salaries. 

In large companies there is usually a relatively larger 
office and administrative staff than in smaller companies. On 
the other hand, in some small companies there is 4 tendency 
to pay higher salaries for these functions and in some family- 
owned enterprises to pay some salaries larger than required 
for the type of work done. 


The office salaries range from a low of $1.47 per route 
day to a high of $5.10 per route day. Administrative salaries 
range from a low of $2.02 to a high of $8.64. It is significant 
that high selling and administrative costs do not appear to 
coincide with the low distribution costs. One company with 
a selling and administrative cost of $10.76 had distribution 
costs amounting to 1.7c per quart, while two other companies 
having selling and administrative costs of $21.40 and $23.76 
respectively, had distribution costs of 2.5¢ and 2.2c per quart 
respectively. It would appear from this study that high selling 
and administrative costs are no guarantee of the high route 
volume which is necessary to create low distribution cost 
per route. 

Customers Per Route 

The number of customer which is served by the average 
route varies widely among companies. One distribution system 
served an average of 18 customers per day, with an average 
delivery per customer of 224 quarts. This combination of 
a small number of customers and a large volume per delivery 
call results in a very low cost per quart in spite of the fact 
that route operating costs per day were high. 


Other companies serve an average number of customers 
per day which range from 22 to 36. 

The effect of differences in the number of customers 
per route is to make for high costs per customer on those 
routes which serve a small number, and low costs per cus- 
tomer on those routes serving a large number of customers. 

This is explained by the fact that most of the functions 
required of the routeman such as driving to the customer, 
selling, taking the customer’s order, arranging his ice-box, 
and recording his deliveries and collections require about the 
same amount of time and cost for each customer regardless 
of the volume delivered. For a given amount of cost per 
route day, a large number of customers will incur a smaller 
cost per customer than a smaller number on the same type 
of route. 


Because of differences in cost per route day and differ- 
ences in the number of customers per route, the cost of these 
functions per customer varies from 66.4c to $1.35. 

Under present delivery practices and pay plans there is 
no positive relationship between the work content of a route 
and the cost per customer for services rendered. Neverthe- 
less, the services rendered to customers do establish a ceiling 
which limits the number of customers who can be served on 
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any route. The number of customers who can be served in a 
normal working day is dependent in part upon whether 
those customers require: 

1. Daily or monthly collections. 

2. Require the driver to deliver the cases inside the 
store or permit him to leave them on the curb. 

3. Require that the driver arrange the ice-box. 

4. Expect the driver to collect and sort empty bottles 
or have the proper bottles and cases ready for him 
at the curb. 

These factors are influential in determining the number 
of customers served by the average routes of the companies 
studied. Although some increase in the number of customers 
served is possible on some routes without any changes in 
these services, for the major part of the market an increase 
in customers per route would be possible only through curtail- 
ment of these services. 


Quarts Per Customer 

The quantity per delivery varies among the average 
routes of the companies studied, from a low of 59 quarts per 
delivery call to a high of 224 quarts per delivery call. 

One of the factors in determining the volume delivered 
to the average customer is the number of dairies serving 
each store. 

Many storekeepers find it easier to receive service from 
three or four dairies than to influence their customers to buy 
a single brand of milk. The present price structure offers 
no encouragement to the storekeeper to do otherwise, since 
he pays about the same amount per quart for deliveries of 
12 quarts each from three dairies as he would for 36 quarts 
from a single dairy. 

As a result, only about 17% of the customers in the city 
take milk from a single dairy. About 39% take two brands 
and almost 44% of the stores studied take milk from three or 
more dairies. 

No logical relationship exists between the amount of work 
involved in a route and the amount of pay received by the 
driver. 

This condition suggests that potential cost and price re- 
ductions might be possible, and a more equitable distribution 
of the work load among drivers might be attained through 
a price plan and a pay plan developed from the measurable 
requirements of service to individual customers. 

* 
A LETTER TO THE READER’S DIGEST 
(Continued from Page 20) 


How much does it cost to publish the Reader's Digest? You 
have a fine plant up there in Pleasantville. Your people are well 
paid. It has been said in editorial circles that you are one of 
the richest magazines in the country. Couldn't you sell the 
Digest for less than 25 cents. Are you justified in charging the 
extra pennies? Certainly you are. Why? Because you've got a 
product for which the public is willing to pay a small premium. 
People aren’t in the milk business for the fun of it anymore 
than the Reader’s Digest is in business for the fun of it. But 
unlike the Reader’s Digest the competition in the milk business 
is just about the toughest competition there is. A recent study 
by Dr. Leland Spencer of Cornell University fixed the profits 
of six leading New York milk dealers over a seven year period 
at (hang on, Mr. Gwyn) % of a cent a quart. This was for all 
milk regardless of use. Some of the milk was sold at a loss, 
some was sold at a profit greater than 4 of a cent per quart, 
homogenized milk for example. But when the books were 
balanced the companies made a little here, lost a little there 
and came out showing an overall return of 3.4 per cent on 
their capital investment. How about the Reader’s Digest? 
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Health regulations and union wage scales do offer some than fresh milk delivered at your door it would be on the 
possibilities for improvement. Nationwide and uniform health market now. See Professor F. J 
regulations would be a blessing, a blessing which the milk in- College for this one. 
dustry would welcome with open arms. Union wage scales are, 
for the most part, reasonable. The Chicago situation is unusual 
and cannot be taken as a criterion for the industry. Routemen 
and plant workers are well paid, perhaps better paid than in 
many other industries, but the $15,000 salaries mentioned in 
the article are extremely unusual. 


. Doan at Pennsylvania State 


“Disposable, one trip milk bottles can be made more 
cheaply than glass or paper, of extra thin aluminum.” If so, 
we have yet to hear about it. There is no such container on the 
market as far as we know. Perhaps Mr. Gwyn will tell us about 
it. We know of approximately thirty thousand milk dealers who 
would be interested. 

Mr. Gwyn makes ten recommendations which he claims 
would bring the price of milk within the reach of all. There is 
some merit in most of the suggestions, enough so that the milk 
industry has already taken steps to achieve them. But it must 
be remembered that each of the suggestions is a debatable 
proposition. For example, Mr. Gwyn says “level off the peaks 
and valleys of the traditional milk cycle”. Some progress has 
been made in this direction. In Connecticut the farmer gets 
better than a dollar a hundredweight for milk produced during 
the “short” months of early winter than he does in the “flush” 
months of May and June. But don’t think it is an easy job or 
that level production for the entire year can be achieved. The 
best that can be hoped for is a reduction in the extremes of 
variation. No matter how good the herdsman, some variation 
will continue to exist. 


The milk business is a tremendous industry. We could go 
on and on discussing this thing with you people up there in 
Pleasantville. It would probably amount to just about as much 
as all the refutations we make when articles similar to this one 
by Mr. Gwyn put in their appearance. Usually any argument 
from this side ends up by some joker in the legislature propos- 
ing to have us investigated. Did you know that such a thing 
actually happened to Dr. Spencer? It’s hard to believe but 
when his report on milk profits in New York City came out and 
stopped Mr. Murtagh right in his tracks both Mr. Murtagh and 
a member of the legislature in Albany muttered about an 
investigation of Dr. Spencer. If you can’t beat ‘em, shoot ‘em! 

And now we have a question. A few years ago you printed 
a story about a man in Detroit who was in the milk business. 
You made a hero out of this man. You painted him as poor 
man’s St. George slaying the monsters of the milk industry. 
After swindling many of the people with whom he did business 
he ended up in jail. Now you let go at the milk industry again. 
Again you give a picture supported by fundamental proposi- 
tions that are either untrue or unfair. The question is this: 
how can we in the milk industry, or anybody for that matter, 
in the light of these irresponsible allegations and errors in fact, 
ever again have any faith in the accuracy, objectivity, and fair- 
ness of what we > believ ed was a great publication? 
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“Demand wide open bookkeeping by the milk companies”. 
How about the Reader’s Digest showing Coronet its books? As 
a matter of fact the books of the milk companies are about as 
wide open as they can be right now. Federal milk market 
accountants have access to these books in the twenty-nine major 
markets that operate under federal orders. 

“A scientist in a large food company has discovered a way 
to dehydrate milk to one third its volume and then slush freeze 
it in small cans.” Sure he has. And if it didn’t cost a lot more 
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UTSIDE of Hollywood’s version of the ring 
O gladiator drinking a glass of milk in a smoke 

filled cabaret, the dairy business and boxing 
are not generally considered to have a great deal in 
common. But there are exceptions to all things. 
Over in Irvington, New Jersey, Charley Fusari, a 
working milkman and lethal fisted contender for the 
welterweight championship of the world, is proving 
the exception again. 


——_——_— 


CHARLEY FUSARI 


Charley Fusari’s career as a dairyman precedes by seven years his more famous venture in the 
squared circle. It was back in 1937 that he and his brother began driving milk trucks over a route owned 
by their father. The brothers worked the route for four years and then Charley, acting on his own 
initiative, bought out his father. Soon after that transaction Fusari’s brother joined the army. The 
burden of keeping the business going was placed squarely upon Charley’s shoulders which, as numerous 
less gifted fighting men can attest, are a potent reservoir of strength. 


The war and E.O.D. took its toll of the business. In 1944 Charley foresook his milk route and 
went to work in the dairy plant that had supplied him with milk. It was in 1944 too that he met 
Victor Marcella, a fight manager who had coached his brother. The two hit it off immediately and 
Marcella began to train Fusari for a professional career in the ring. 


Charley Fusari is a practical man. Boxing offered opportunities, it also offered hazards. More 
than ever Charley wanted to keep his milk business going so that if anything should happen to his 
fighting career he would have something to fall back on. Up to the present time Fusari has little reason 
to worry about his future in the ring. Standing at the apex of a dazzling climb up the fistic ladder that 
has found him the victor in 67 encounters out of 68, Charley ranks as the leading contender for the 
welterweight crown. The one blemish on the record of half a hundred battles is a split decision that was 
awarded to Tony Pellone. So close was the decision that Pellone’s arm was raised not on rounds but 
virtue of a single point. To this day Charley carries a fighter’s grudge against the officials for spotting 
his previously spotless record. 


By 1945 the ring had relegated Fusari’s regular job as a bottler in the milk plant to a secondary 
place but it did not mean that he was through with the milk business. His brother had been discharged 
from the service and had bought the old route back again. Charley began helping when he could and 
still drives one of the trucks when he is not in training. He says that the running up and down stairs 
keeps his legs in shape. 


Strangely enough, the major part of most good fighter’s income is not derived from the ring but 
rather from a capitalization of the name which they shape for themselves. Charley is doing a fine job 
in this respect. He visits several children’s hospitals regularly and referees juvenile bouts whenever 
he is asked. In his most recent fight with the spectacular Vince Foster there was one tremendous blow 
hung on Foster’s chin that produced a knock-out. Fusari, quick to play an angle, told the kids in the 
neighborhood that he developed the punch by drinking milk. Now it is impossible to approach Charley’s 
house from any direction without encountering some youngster swinging a lusty right hand shouting 
“I drink Fusari’s milk”. 


When we called on Fusari a short time ago to get this story, the morning was well along. We 
rang the bell, tried the back door, and finally invoked the aid of the upstairs tenant. When Charley 
answered our efforts it was obvious from the sleepy eyes and bathrobe that we had gotten him out of 
bed. At first we were inclined to think that this fight game was all right if a fellow could sleep until 
eleven every morning. But after a few minutes conversation we changed our mind. After all who has 
a better right to sleep than a man who has just finished his route, a chore which he began at two 
o'clock in the morning. 
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CHALLENGE OF THE DAY 


HIS IS the 10th Anniversary of the 
"Tanneries Dairy Association. Per- 
haps -it is expected and perhaps it 
might be excusable on an anniversary 
date like this for us to spend a little 
time reviewing the growth and develop- 
ment of ADA. From just a dream ten 
years ago —to a strong healthy organi- 
zation today — yes — ADA has. surpassed 
the expectations of most of its founders. 
But there is very little time for any of 
us to stand before the reflective mirror 
admiring our stature and flexing our mus- 
cles. Because there is work to be done. 
The challenge of the day is before us! 
The dairy industry is facing a sales and 
marketing crisis which must be met suc- 
cessfully or it will hurt every one of the 
five million dairy farmers in America. 
Yes —it will hurt the farmers — and it 
will hurt every segment of this related 
industry! 

Now what do I mean when I say that 
we are facing a sales and marketing 
crisis? Is it real? Or am I just conjur- 
ing up a boogeyman? If any one doubts 
the seriousness of the situation today — 
let him talk to a butter man for a few 
minutes. Inventories — declining prices — 
and declining sales — make a very sad 
picture. 

Most of you, I believe, will agree with 
me when I say that public understanding 
of this industry has been at an all time 
low point during this last year. Today 
our American. market is larger than ever 
before in history. There are 146,000,000 
people in America. If you are selling no 
more today than you did before the war, 
you have lost ground tremendously. 
30,000,000 new babies since the war 
started. And 1/3 of all our families are 
new since the war. 


Here Is the Market 


Here is a whole new consumer mar- 
ket that has come into existence since 
the war, that must be trained by us to 
want to demand dairy foods. 


Each potential customer absorbs on 
an average of 56 ounces of food per day. 
But our share in that average stomach is 
diminishing. We are losing ground. 
Among all our food products, our most 
concerning sales picture is in the butter 
business. 


Before the war, the American public 
was consuming 17 to 18 pounds per 
capita per year. Now we are at the 10 
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pound figure and we don’t seem to be 
able to get off that spot. We're losing 
ground with a fundamental product in 
a fundamental industry. 


Is there any wonder that we are fac- 
ing a sales and marketing crisis which 
must be met successfully or it will hurt 
every dairy farmer in America. Yes, every 
dairy farmer, and the entire dairy in- 
dustry. 


We all know we are up against the 
buzz saw. What are we going to do 
about it? Shall we cut prices? Shall we 





RUBBER — MILK BY-PRODUCT 


At the Eastern Regional Labo- 
ratory, Wyndmoor, Pa. (near Phil- 
adelphia), study of the outstanding 
new synthetic rubber Lactoprene 
EV, derived from milk sugar, has 
led to a continuous process for its 
manufacture. Lactoprene EV, a 
Laboratory development, is supe- 
rior to natural rubber, and to all 
the other synthetic rubbers except 
silicones, in heat resistance. One 
large rubber company is undertak- 
ing the industrial exploitation of 
this product. 











turn to legislation again and expect to 
pull a rabbit out of the hat? 


Throw Away Old Tools 


These are the old tools. The old 
methods. Yes, maybe I should even say 
these are the tried and tested methods. 
Men like Charlie Holman and Russell 
Fifer and their associates have accom- 
plished wonders. 


They have made legislation work as 
far as legislation can go. 

But, this is a new day. With new and 
different problems. And a new chal- 
lenge. I believe that the necessity of 
this day will be the Mother of invention 
for tomorrow. 


I believe that the oleo competition of 
1948 and 1949 will force a new promo- 
tion pattern in the butter industry. It 
must come if the butter industry is to 
make progress. 

History ought to teach us that we 
can't legislate people into what they 
must eat or drink. The only permanent 
solution is to sell the American house- 
wife, to make her want butter and other 
dairy foods. Other industries have faced 


this same have 


licked it. 


problem and _ they 


Look at what has happened to the 
railroad industry. Four years the rail- 
roads tried to legislate the bus companies 
and the airplanes out of business. It 
didn’t work. 


So finally they built a good product, 
they improved their trains, they air con- 
ditioned them, they styled them up to a 
point where it’s a joy and a comfort to 
ride in them. 


Then they sold the public this im- 
proved product. They stepped out and 
advertised these new trains, and they 
made people want to ride trains! If we 
are going to make progress in the dairy 
business, we must do the same thing. The 
members of this industry do know the 
sales and advertising formula that we 
must follow. 


How to Sell Butter 


About three years ago Henry Shu- 
macher of Swift & Company made a 
speech before the American Butter Insti- 
tute. I have probably read and reread 
that speech a hundred times. He tells 
us how to sell butter. And we all know 
he’s right, when he wound up his talk 
with this statement— 

“To increase butter sales we must 
give the housewife a quality prod- 
uct, properly protected, attrac- 
tively packaged, backed by ade- 
quate advertising, and store sell- 
ing merchandising, that make it 
easy for her to buy.” 

Yes there is the answer, but we are 
not backing up these products with 
adequate advertising. 


Twenty years ago—15 years ago — in 
the depth of the depression, the butter 
business was advertised much more than 
it is today. With butter at 25c a lb. this 
industry spent five times more money 
promoting butter than we do today. 


Does it make any sense to see tobacco, 
which is also an agricultural product, 
advertised at the rate of $100,000.00 a 
day when butter is promoted at the low 
level of a thousand dollars a day? That's 
100 to 1. 


No Short Cut Possible 


There is no short cut in this business. 
We have to do it the right way, the 
fundamental way with a foundation pro- 
gram that’s built on rock bottom. Up to 
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date we've been acting like fire fighters. 
Wherever the fire breaks out we rush 
over to put out the blaze. 


If we want to be successful, that pro- 
gram must change. We must become 
fire preventers. We must fireproof our 
house. And the way to fireproof it is by 
selling the housewife. 


The housewife — the homemaker — is 
the real boss. 


There’s one thing for sure. In this 
American market you can't shove a 
woman. Or you can’t argue or legislate 
an Americn housewife into doing what 
you want her to do. We married men 
should at least know that much through 
experience. 


Customer Voting Controls 


This country is a democracy. And the 
most obvious indication of that democ- 
racy is in the voting that goes on every 
day in our grocery stores. There the 
customer votes for the products that she 
wants, through self-selection, self-service 
grocery stores. 


This trend towards self-selection — self- 
service in grocery stores — is still another 
reason separate and distinct and apart 
from oleo, which will force us some day 
to advertise and sell dairy products in 
the modern way. 


Times have changed in the past 10 to 
15 years. Before the depression, the 
independent grocer did most of the busi- 
ness. And he sold you what he wanted 
to sell you. 


But the depression and the war 
changed many things. The depression 
forced the trend to self-service, as re- 
tailers invented means to cut costs and 
increase volume. And the war acceler- 
ated this trend to the point where today, 
53% of all the independent volume is 
done in self-service stores and 86% of 
all the chain volume is done in self- 
service stores. 


With verbal suggestive selling by gro- 
cers on the decline and self-service on 
the increase, this means that a revolu- 
tion has taken place in the grocery stores 
of America. Today over 200,000,000 
customers walk in and out of the food 
stores of America each week. 


Advertising — and packages and dis- 
plays — must do the selling job. That is 
why America is swinging more and more 
towards advertised products. Today the 
nationally advertised foods are turning 
over 148% faster than in pre-war days, 
while the unadvertised foods have fallen 
off below their pre-war acceptance. 


The public is assuming the attitude — 
“If it’s advertised, it’s okay.” 


Now this does not mean that the pub- 
lic has lost sight of “quality”. 
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There are seven basic methods com- 
monly used in establishing a consumer 
franchise. And “quality” is still the Num- 
ber One method. But quality alone does 
not do the job. We have to make the 
housewife want our products. 


When she wants them, she will pay 
for them at almost unbelievable prices. 

There was a time when value was 
based on cost of production. There was 
a common belief, among the early econ- 
omists, including Karl Marx, that labor 
produced all value. People thought that 
the cost of production had some moral 





JUST ONE OF MANY 


Government scientists have dis- 
covered another important reason 
why milk and milk products are 
good for you. 


They have found that milk con- 
tains a material which the body 
must have if it is to digest and use 
proteins without causing in time, 
serious diseases, including pernici- 
ous anemia. Pernicious anemia is a 
highly injurious, sometimes deadly 
disease of the blood. 

The helpful material was said 
to be Vitamin B12 —a name com- 
mercial chemists have given to a 
crystalline substance extracted from 
liver for the treatment of pernicious 
anemia. 











claim to payment. But today a piece of 
merchandise brings only what someone is 
willing to pay for it. The buying pub- 
lic is willing to pay for what it wants. 


The lipstick manufacturers never ar- 
gued their customers into buying lipstick. 
They made the women want to look that 
way. A few years ago, the cigarette peo- 
ple wanted to double their market by 
selling the women. Did they take black 
and white space and a lot of type and 
argue about itP NO! They pictured the 
women in romantic settings, enjoying the 
smoke from cigarettes, and soon even our 
women of America wanted to smoke. 
And when they wanted to do it, they did 
it. 


“Say It With Sales” 


Yes, in every direction we turn we can 
see the answer, that we must “say it with 
sales.” In today’s tide of self-service 
activity in grocery stores—it takes adver- 
tising to make the sale. 


This is a new day with new problems 
which must be met with a new solution. 


History is a great teacher. And it 
teaches us that each new major challenge 
in this World requires a New Creative 
answer. 

Arnold J. Toynbee, one of the World’s 
foremost historians has written: 





“There is only one application of a 
lesson that runs through history: 
“Nothing fails as much as Worldly 
success.” 


He goes on to say: 


“My study of 21 civilizations has con- 
vinced me that cultures are healthy only 
when they are creative, when they are 
responding with a fresh creative response 
to some NEW challenge. The group that 
solves its problems and rests on its oars 
has a sad future if it does not respond to 
the next challenge with a different an- 
swer.” 


He states that even in small matters, 
this rule holds true. For example, Amer- 
icans invented the paddle steamer and, 
hypnotized by this discovery, continued 
to repeat their success with it. European 
nations meanwhile had developed the 
much better screw propeller. And with 
it, they outstripped the American ship- 
ping companies. 


A Little Success Is Ruinous 


A little success can paralyze our search 
for something better. 


Today in the dairy business we are 
endangered by our former success with 
legislation. And as we try to repeat our 
successes, the oleo people are selling the 
American housewife with the new and 
modern tools of the day. 


They are out-promoting and out-adver- 
tising us! 

Here we stand, representing 1/5 the 
total production of American agriculture! 
The time has come for action. The tide 
is in. 

Now is the time for. dairy leaders to 
stir into new business motion. To take 
new action, to create a new plan which 
will turn the trend and push the dairy 
business forward. The margin of profit 
in the butter business has been narrowed 
to such a point that there is no promotion 
money left. We've paid back such a 
high percentage of the consumer’s dollar 
to the farmer that the individual butter 
company has nothing left for advertising. 

It is almost impossible for one com- 
pany alone to rectify this situation. 


This is an industry problem. And it 
can best be solved by joint action. By 
leadership and cooperation. Today there 
is a need for statesmanship in the butter 
business. For a new, an unselfish ap- 
proach. 


“There is a Tide in the affairs of Men 
“Which taken at the flood leads on 
to fortune.” 


Is this the time? Ten years ago we had 
a problem, in forming A D A. Some men 
said it couldn’t be done. But you did it! 
I believe that this same group of men is 
capable of meeting this challenge with 
equal effectiveness. 
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eae sae of the Dairy Industry, and by averaging ciation of St. Paul, Minnesota, entitled aan anil ‘of flavor ge tM 
the reports received from its various divi- to a rating of 81 Plus by reason of their ry “i said. Birdsfoot anes 
| sions, we have given Bowman Dairy ‘consistent’ use of this better method ie me “rsa .- ak ith the 
a Company of Chicago, Illinois, a rating for the elimination of Mastitis dangers, b ~~ real — ce aa ‘a h 9° 
— bye which places them well in the lead of all and the many favorable reports of Pro- psa eb gy reel banger 
p> sae pra others. We especially commend the work ducers generally.” LP the least susceptibility a the “off” 
ow one reported from the Big Foot Prairie Plant The Sterling Research Corporation is Gevers 
and also the one at Clinton, Wisconsin. located in Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ILLINOIS 


By JOHN F. SEMBOWER 


ABOR aspects of the distribution 
problems of milk in this area have 
received searching analysis in con- 

nection with tense contract negotiations 
between the Associated Milk Dealers, 
bargaining group for Chicago area dairies, 
and the wagon drivers union and the 
union of dairy employees. 

Both unions raised the grim spectre of 
a strike by voting to authorize their 
leaders to take them off the job. The crux 
of the issue was how a five-day week, 
favored by both union and management 
should be organized. 


The dealers made studies which indi- 
cated to them that such a work week 
could be installed only through elimina- 
tion of Sunday deliveries. The unions 
took the position that the present every- 
other-day, seven-day week, system could 
be maintained “because of greater effi- 
ciency,” and sought to show that it is a 
success in 30 other large cities. 

Dealer spokesmen argued that a seven- 
day delivery plan projected on a five-day 
work week would increase costs $20 on 
each of the city’s 3,600 routes. It was 
revealed that 4,500 men now operate the 
routes, and the dealers contended that if 
the present six-day week is reduced to 
five, 900 more men will be needed. 


On the other hand, the dealers esti- 
mated that only 216 new men would be 
needed if Sunday deliveries were drop- 
ped. This would boost costs $5.90 a 
week per route, according to their figures. 
The drivers union countered that if Sun- 
day were dropped, it would adversely 
affect 500 of its members. 

It developed that the route riders, who 
operate the routes when the regular de- 
livery men are off, now receive $74 per 
week. The regular drivers, who also draw 
commissions, receive a base pay of $67 
per week. 

Union demands were that route riders 
be raised to $79 and drivers to $72, for 
five days instead of six. The dealers 
offered analyses of delivery methods in 
selected large cities, and said that they 
demonstrated that where the seven-day 
system is used, it has proved so costly 
that milk prices increased 2 to 3 cents per 
quart, and many buyers turned from the 
home delivery routes to buying at retail 
stores. 
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THE CORRESPONDENTS 


REPORT 


Chicago’s ordinance requiring dating of 
bottles so that milk pasteurized and bot- 
tled before midnight on a given day shall 
be labeled for sale before midnight no 
more than 48 hours away, also came into 
the controversy, the unions contending 
that the dealers had proposed that they 
join in an approach to the city council to 
secure repeal. 

Included in the union demands were 
“fringe” issues, including a benefit plan 
maintained by the company and union, 
into which the companies would pay $6 
and the unions $3 per week per man, 
extra week of vacation for workers with 
more than 10 years experience, and the 
companies to pay for overalls and provide 
rest periods. 


TEXAS 
By JIM TAGGART 
ALLAS — Two Dallas dairymen 
pulled down the industry’s highest 
classification award — a purple rib- 
bon — at the Dallas County Dairy Day in 
Fair Park, Dallas, May 6. 

J. T. Lively & Son showed a purple 

ribbon aged Guernsey cow — Trigable 
Jalna — for the female breed champion- 
ship. The second purple ribbon went to 
an enormous Shorthorn bull — Fox’s Em- 
peror — entered by H. L. Patty’s Little- 
brook Farm, Dallas. 
Two hundred county dairymen attended 
the annual show. County Agent A. B. 
Jolley pointed out that, although the cat- 
tle were classified, the idea of the show 
was not “competition” but more of a 
standards test. 

Dallas — Discontent of dairy farmers 
over the prices paid by Dallas milk com- 
panies has touched off a movement to 
organize the farmers in the thirty-odd 
counties of the Dallas milkshed. 

C.O. Norton, president of the Weather- 
ford Dairymen’s Association, reports that 
150 farmers met in Weatherford May 6 
to hear B. Stallones, manager of a pro- 
ducers’ association at Houston. Stallones 
told them how the South Texas milk 
farmers had set up one of the strongest 
milking groups in the nation. 

Stallones spoke at a similar meeting in 
Paris, Texas, May 14. 

At the root of the farmers’ discontent 
is the Dallas’ companies’ method of buy- 
ing milk they have declared surplus at a 
price under the market. It has the effect 
of setting up a quota for each farmer. 





Milk in excess of this quota brings $3.20 
a hundred pounds (with a 4 per cent 
butterfat content) instead of the prevail- 
ing $5.60. 

Milk production is up at present, as is 
usual during the Spring pasture season, 
but also due to the fact that many farmers 
were induced to increase their herds dur- 
ing the milk scarcity last year. 

“An organization would at least give us 
a chance to sit down with a distributor 
and talk things over on even terms,” said 
one man at the Weatherford meeting. 
“As it is, the distributor gets whatever he 
pleases.” 

Stallones told the dairymen that the 
Houston farmers sell no milk on surplus. 
The South Texas association tightly con- 
trols the milk supply to Houston, he said. 
All distributing companies buy from the 
association except one small firm, and the 
association processes surplus milk itself. 

The farmers of the Houston area are 
getting $6.80 a hundred for the milk 
which Dallas producers sell for $5.60, he 
said. 

One of the leaders at the Weatherford 
meeting said he did not believe that farm- 
ers would object to the surplus prices if 
they had some assurance that the milk 
would be used for cheese or butter. The 
milk could be shipped into small South 
Texas towns to compete with the higher 
priced milk of the Houston producers, he 
pointed out. 


* 
CALIFORNIA 
By PETER FABRICIUS 


HE first piece of legislation of inter- 

est to the California dairy industry 

which was passed during the current 
session, extended the life of the Dairy 
Industry Advisory Board for another 
eight years. The Board was established in 
1946 for four years to enable the industry, 
with the aid of the state, to develop, 
maintain and expand markets for milk 
and milk products. It is supported by 
funds collected from all producers and 
processors. The bill was passed unani- 
mously in the Senate, and with one dis- 
senting voice in the Assembly . . . Also 
passed were amendments to the Milk Act, 
regulating the licencing and bonding of 
country plants the bill to exempt 
schools from milk pricing under the Milk 
Control Act was defeated . . . All other 
measures are still pending. Most interest 
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was aroused by the colored oleo bill 
which was brought onto the floor of the 
Assembly after having been bottled up in 
the committee; and the so-called Hatfield 
bill, providing for two class milk pricing 
instead of four classifications as in the 
present code. Numerous meetings be- 
tween producers and distributors have 
brought about an amendment of the bill 
proposing three milk usage classes. The 
bill has now passed the Senate, and is in 
committee hearings in the Assembly. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
By JEFF STERNS 
N& BEDFORD, Mass—An effective 


means of advertising has been de- 

veloped by one of the Milk dealers 
of this city. Noticing that most grocery 
stores leave a night light burning, the 
milk firm has distributed lights made in 
the shape of a milk bottle which the store 
owner can easily plug in to a wall socket. 
The shade has the name of the milk con- 
cern lettered upon it so that it stands out 
when illuminated. The form of the bottle 
is white as milk and the lettering is red. 
It is possible to see the sign while walking 
along outside the stores. 

During the past month Cecil Ford, 
administrator for the New Bedford area 
milk producer’s association, has been 
called upon several times to give talks at 
various meetings. At one meeting he gave 
an interesting view of the milk business. 
“The more you manufacture milk, the less 
you get,” he said. Sounds catchy, but 
easily explained. As Mr. Ford pointed 
out, milk is worth most in bottles. Less as 
cream and less as butter and still less as 
cheese! 

Mr. Ford also disclosed at one of his 
talks that the New Bedford farmer is now 
getting 80 per cent more for his milk now 
than he did ten years ago. “But,” he says, 
“New Bedford had 337 producers four 
years ago as compared to 219 today.” 





lOWA 


By ANNETTE LINGELBACH 


LL MILK products sold in Iowa for 
human consumption must meet the 
standards of a new Iowa law which 

became effective on April 15, according 
to Dallas V. McGinnis, Waterloo, Iowa, 
Field Secretary of the Iowa State Dairy 
Association. This law requires that no 
wholesaler or retailer of milk or cream 
shall offer for sale any milk or cream, 
unless it is pasteurized or meets Grade A 
raw milk standards, as defined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The “Grade A” 
raw milk regulations are very strict and 
include rules on the barn, barn yard, milk 
house, water supply, utensils, cooling, 
and cleanliness of product. It also states 
that every owner, manager, or operator 
of a creamery or ice cream factory shall 
pasteurize the milk and milk products 
from which ice cream, buttermilk, and 
skimmed milk are derived. Another re- 
quirement is that these products must 
come from cows that have been tubercu- 
lin tested at least once a year by a li- 
censed veterinarian. 


Most of Iowa’s larger cities have been 
requiring the pasteurization of milk and 
cream by city ordinance, but this is the 
first state-wide law. Figures recently re- 
leased by the National Dairy Council, 
Chicago, Ill. indicate Iowa’s new law is 
one of progress and a public health mea- 
sure. In 1946 there were fewer disease 
outbreaks caused by milk and milk prod- 
ucts than in any year since 1923 when 
such records were first made. Pasteuriza- 
tion is the most important single measure 
accounting for this decline. 


On the average, about two-thirds of the 
outbreaks, of milk-borne diseases which 
occurred annually from 1938 to 1946, 
occurred in cities with a population under 
10,000. The chance of contracting a 
disease from milk in large cities of 500,- 
000 or more population was very slight. 
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When statistics on milk pasteurization are 
reviewed, it is evident that milk-borne 
diseases are fewest in areas where the 
extent of pasteurization is greatest. In 
1936 when the last nation-wide survey of 
milk pasteurization was made, 97.5% of 
the milk in large cities of 500,000 or more 
population was pasteurized. 


° 
GEORGIA 
By BILL HARRELL 


HE Georgia Milk Control Board has 

ordered stabilization of milk prices 

at 22 cents per quart, except in the 
Savannah and Brunswick areas. 

The Board ordered a cut from 24 cents 
to 22 cents in Columbus, Thomasville, 
Cairo, Fort Valley and Cordele. A reduc- 
tion from 25 cents to 24 cents was or- 
dered in Savannah and Brunswick. The 
present 22-cents rate was left unchanged 
in Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, Waycross, 
Perry, Dalton, Gainesville, Griffin, Moul- 
trie, Thomaston, Tifton, Valdosta, Quit- 
man, Manchester, Warm Springs, Coving- 
ton and LaGrange areas. 


Distributors in Albany and Americus, 
not under the Board’s jurisdiction have 
volunteered to cut prices to 22 cents. 

In cities where consumer prices have 
been reduced from 24 cents to 22 cents 
per quart, the price to milk producers will 
be reduced from $7 to $6.06 per hundred 
pounds. The producers’ price in Savannah 
and Brunswick will be cut from $7.08 to 
$6.74 per hundred pounds. 


The Board also ordered a 10 percent 
reduction on cream prices and reduced 
buttermilk prices from 15 cents to 14 
cents a quart. 


Chairman Charles Duncan told the 
Board feed prices have declined, but said 
prices are up for labor, bottles, caps, 
trucks, gasoline and other production 
items. 
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ORTH DAKOTA is the dog-goned- 
est state! It’s agriculture is done on 
a big scale, highly mechanized. Its 
people are gamblers, sink or swim kinda 
guys, feast or famine and all that sort of 
thing. There are hundreds of men in this 
state of half a million people who have 
come from poverty to riches in the past 
decade. I mean that literally. I can per- 
sonally point to scores of men who could- 
n't cash a check for ten bucks in 1939 and 
today cannot estimate how many hundred 
thousand dollars their land and crops, 
elevators and airplanes, tractors and com- 
bines and trucks, all add up to. 


That is wheat money and flax money, 
potato money and to a lesser degree, bar- 
ley and beef and sugar beet money. Fel- 
lows who were working in elevators or 
seed stores or farming a little land on a 
touch-and-go basis in the dusty 1930s 
went out and rented or bought a little 
more of that $10 to $20 prairie land when 
the war began. For eight phenomenal 
years the rains came and they had bump- 
er crops of $3 wheat and $6 to $8 per 
bushel flax. 


Figure for yourself the return from 
1,000 acres of land—costing $10 per acre 
—on which you can grow 10 bushels of 
flax per acre, with Uncle Sam guarantee- 
ing you $6.50 per bushel. Do that for a 
decade, with geometric progression until 
you end with 50,000 to 100,000 acres of 
land. 


Then you understand why Joe Blow, 
regular patron of the county relief office 
in 1935, now does an eeny-meeny-miny- 
mo on his fingers to decide which plane 
he and the missus will take next time they 
go to Grand Forks or Minot or Minnea- 
polis to buy the little lady a new fur coat. 


* * * 
HOSE were lean years for dairying. 
Why get up at 4 a.m. to stumble out 


to the barn and do chores when you 
could make $25,000 or $100,000 per year 
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By JOHN BURNHAM, Fargo, North Dakota 


riding a tractor seven months of the year 
and not keep a critter on the place? Many 
farmers moved to town and drove out to 
their holdings daily. Some moved farther 
away and commuted by plane. Hundreds 
spent the winters in Florida or California, 
or wrote a casual check to Northwest Air- 
lines and two days later were chatting 
with relatives in Oslo or Trondheim. 


But, like the old evangelistic song, 
“There’s a new day coming.” Recently 
I've visited dairy plants and farmers, im- 
plement dealers and bankers and news- 
paper editors throughout this 70,000 
square miles of prairie. There is a re- 
newed interest in dairying. There is a 
realization that war prices and the rain 
cycle will not last. At the state agricul- 
tural college men talk about tilth and 
capillarity and erosion, and caution that 
red flags of warning go up when man 
departs from nature’s historic partnership 
of livestock and grass. 


Bankers, when asked for a seed loan, 
are now asking farmers, “How many cows 
are you milking?” Newspapers are preach- 
ing the wisdom of cream check security 
instead of the wheat gamble. There is a 
lively market for dairy heifers imported 
from Minnesota, Wisconsin and Manitoba. 


Hundreds of North Dakota farms have 
huge horse barns, empty now that tractors 
do the work formerly done by six, ten or 
twenty teams. In our talks about the 
state we point out that now is the time 
for mechanized agriculture — alreauy es- 
tablished in the fields — to open the barn 
door and step inside. 


Dakota farmers like to do things by 
machine, and we point to these old horse 
barns as ideal loafing barns in a new par- 
lor milking setup. Farmers in this area 
could make the switch easily, and more 
economically than farmers back east, for 
here we have no expensive stanchion-type 


setup to abandon. Our mail daily contains 
letters asking about this new type of milk- 
ing arrangement, proof that the idea is 
catching on. 


s + * 


ORTH DAKOTA has been a butter 
N state. More of our milk goes into 
butter than is true of any other 
state. Fluid milk for our ten largest cities 
and many smaller centers comes wholly 
or in part from Minnesota. Dairy experts 
at the agricultural college point out that 
it is uneconomic to feed the skim milk — 
highly nutritious — to hogs and calves 
while whole milk from Minnesota is ship- 
ped 200 and 300 and even 400 miles by 
truck or rail to feed babies in Williston 
and Jamestown, Minot and Devils Lake. 


Our state does not have the all-weather 
roads and dense population of dairy farms 
to make that complete switch to whole 
milk production and marketing. But there 
is.a realization that large modern dairies 
can be highly successful and remunera- 
tive when located on surfaced highways 
within a few miles of urban markets. 


And a lot of wartime wheat and flax 
money is now going into the milking par- 
lors, coolers and milkhouses which are 
being built in just such locations. We in 
dairying are, of course, gleeful over this 
trend. And we're tickled pink that our 
state dairy show, started in 1947, is now 
the dominant agricultural event in the 


state. 
*- * o 


NOTHER interesting trend I've 
noted in visiting scores of dairy 
plants in recent weeks, is a reali- 

zation on the part of dairy plant operators 
that the old butter-only economy is passe. 


An independent creamery operator, 
veteran of good days and bad, told me, 
“I figure we can’t depend any longer on 
butter alone. I’ve built up a nice little 
ice cream business, I’m encouraging my 
whole milk producers so I can furnish 
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our trade with whole milk produced right 
in their own community, and I’ve found 
that cottage cheese — attractively pack- 
aged — is a good little sideline. 

“Then my locker plant, egg and poultry 
business are natural branches of my dairy 
plant. Mister, we gotta get away from 
this butterfat economy. There just isn’t 
any future in it.” 


The co-ops are doing a nice business in 
feeds, seeds and fertilizers. Some cream- 
eries are jobbing beer and finding it high- 
ly profitable. Many independent cream- 
eries operate little dairy bars which in 
small towns usually are neater and much 
more attractive than the traditional greasy 
spoon down the street. That all helps to 
ring the cash register. 


Another trend, of course, is toward 
more concern with quality. Sediment 
testing, rejection of unfit cream, industry- 
wide co-operation in a quality program, 
better farm facilities for cooling made 
possible by REA—all these combine to 
raise the level of cream and milk delivered 
to the plants. 


*- * * 


HOSE are the finger-tracings toward 

the future of dairying in North Da- 

kota, important because they seem 
typical of trends in many other western 
and northwest states. Summarized they 
add up to a sound future for agriculture 
and for dairying: 


(1) Farmers who made a killing in grain 
and flax are showing a lively interest in 
a return to dairying, and they want reg- 
istered or high grade dairy cattle, not 
the crossbred beef-dairy critters they used 
to milk. 


(2) In this area of the most highly me- 
chanized agriculture in the world, farmers 
are looking toward the newest mechani- 
zation of dairying — parlor milking, field 
choppers, grass silage, electric milk cool- 
ers and, of course, milking machines. 


(3) Today 30 per cent of the fluid milk 
consumed in North Dakota comes from 


Minnesota, but our Dakota farmers—those 
living on the paving near town—see in 
that a challenge for a market that belongs 
right at home. 

(4) Dairy processing plants are becom- 
ing diversified. (Alex Burr, head of the 
governor's state research foundation, is 
concerned that this state produces no 
cheddar cheese, and plans research to- 
ward development of a cheese industry.) 

(5) Every thinking man in the state, in 
colleges, on farms, in banks, in newspaper 
offices and implement shops, realizes that 
the honeymoon of a wartime cereal econ- 
omy is ending. Sure, agriculture is in- 
flated, but the best safety net in the world 
is a cushion of cream checks. 


a 
R. L. POLLITT PASSES 


Russell L. Pollitt, president of the Illi- 
nois Dairy Technology Society died Sun- 
day, May 22, at the Lake View Hospi- 
tal in Danville, Illinois. Pollitt had been 
operated on in a Chicago hospital in the 
early part of the year but had returned 
to his home in Danville. A week before 
his death he went to the local hospital 
for observation. 

His death is a loss that will be felt 
by all that knew him. He is survived by 
his wife and son, Gene. The funeral was 
held Wednesday, May 25, at St. James 
church in Danville. 

. 
CROWN DAIRY NAMES 

Tom Wyles, owner and manager of 
Mt. Vernon Creamery, San Bernardino, 
Calif., has been named General Manager 
of the Crown City Dairy, Pasadena, it 
was announced by W. Tenney Cannon, 
Vice President and Southern California 
Division Manager of Creameries of 
America. 

Wyles assumed his new duties im- 
mediately and announced plans for 
expanding the wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution of Crown City’s “Valleymaid” 
milk and dairy products. Their whole- 
sale distribution now covers Metropol- 














itan Los Angeles and adjacent cities in 
the San Fernando Valley, San Gabriel 
Valley and Foothill districts. 


“Under Wyles’ direction,” Cannon 
said, “the wholesale milk operation will 
be closely integrated with Valleymaid 
Creameries’ revolutionary new distribu- 
tion methods, combining milk, ice cream 
and frozen foods, with substantial sav- 
ings in overhead, passed on in the form 
of lower food prices.” 

Wyles, formerly employed by Cream- 
eries of America as General Manager of 
Price’s Creameries in Roswell, N. M., in 
1944-45, has had broad experience in 
all phases of the dairy business . . . pro- 
duction . . . plant operation . . retail and 
wholesale distribution. He is the second 
generation of a dairy family, having 
worked as a partner with his father for 
16 years in the Wyles Dairy, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

e 
TELEVISION SELLS MILK 


(Continued from Page 26) 


they are concentrated for the most part 
in the northeast and California they are 
indisputably spreading out. When it is 
remembered that television as a commer- 
cial proposition is scarcely two years old 
the remarkable nature of its growth be- 
comes apparent and prospects for its ex- 
pansion can be readily grasped. 

For the dairy industry, almost more 
than any other industry, television offers 
superb opportunity. As food dairy prod- 
ucts are peculiarly favored with eye ap- 
peal as well as taste appeal. The green 
pastures and age old appeal of cow and 
calf are assets that television can effec- 
tively exploit. The high degree of sanita- 
tion practiced by the industry exemplified 
by stainless steel and spotless tile is a 
happy subject for the television camera. 
The prospect of at last being able to bring 
the mighty story of the dairy industry 
into millions of homes in a manner will 
enable it to be understood is a prospect 
of well nigh limitless proportions. 
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MERIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3455 EAST 150TH STREET 


AN EFFECTIVE BUSINESS BUILDER 


Useful — Interesting 
MAGIC CREAM SIPHONS for home 
use, remove cream from bottled milk 
to use with coffee, cereals and 
desserts. 

PLEASE OLD CUSTOMERS — 
WIN NEW ONES 
Leading dairy firms find Magic Cream 
Siphons a welcome sale booster aid. 
Homes using a cream siphon consume 
more milk when they learn how many 
foods are improved by the liberal use 
of milk instead of water in preparing. 
Free sample for round or square bottles 
Glass $15.00 per gross or 
$100.00 per 1000 
Aluminum $17.50 per gross or 
$115.00 per 1000 
Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 


CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 
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Knoxville, Tenn. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommended that a Federal order be 
issued to regulate the handling of milk in 
the Knoxville, Tenn., milk marketing area. 
The Federal order, requested by milk 
producers supplying the Knoxville area 
and authorized by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, would 
establish minimum prices to producers, 
pool the returns to producers, and re- 
quire handlers to pay producers the min- 
imum prices. Heretofore, there has been 
no order for the area. 

The Department’s recommendation was 
made in the form of a recommended de- 
cision on a proposal requesting a Federal 
order which was considered at a public 
hearing held in Knoxville, July 21 to 25, 
1948. The proposal was submitted by the 
Knoxville Milk Producers, Inc. 


A final decision on the order will be 
issued by the Department after the milk 
industry in the area has submitted its 
comments and criticisms of the recom- 
mended decisions. Before the order can 
be issued it must be approved by two- 
thirds of the producers regularly supply- 
ing the Knoxville area. 

The marketing area to which the order 
would apply include all of the area with- 
in the corporate limits of the city of 
Knoxville. 

* 
Dayton-Springfield 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced its decision to change the 
method of pricing milk in the Dayton- 
Springfield, Ohio, milk marketing area so 
as to prevent minimum Class I and Class 
II prices to milk producers from rising 
during each of the heavy milk production 
months of May, June and July above the 
average of such prices in effect for the 
two immediately preceding months. The 
change also prevents such prices from 
dropping below a similar average for the 
two preceding months in each of the slack 
production months of October, November 
and December. 


The change would help further to level 
out the rate of production through the 
year by providing against sharp price 
declines on milk produced during the 
months of lowest supply and against sharp 
price increases during the months of 
greatest production, such as occurred in 
1948. 

The decision was in line with the re- 
commendation issued April 22, and does 
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not adopt two of the proposals considered 
at the hearing. One proposal would have 
revised the method of computing the 
basic formula price for milk in the 
Dayton-Springfield area, and the second 
would have established separate milk 
pools and uniform prices for Dayton 
plants and Springfield plants. 

oS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced that it is considering action to 
extend beyond June the present minimum 
price of $5.50 per hundredweight for 
Class I milk to be paid dairy farmers in 
the Philadelphia, Pa., milk marketing 
area. 

Class I milk in the Philadelphia market 
consists chiefly of milk used in fluid milk 
and milk drinks. 


The action would involve the suspen- 
sion of certain provisions in the Federal 
order regulating the handling of milk 
in the Philadelphia milk marketing area 
which call for the present pricing method 
to expire June 30. 

The provisions of the old order estab- 
lish a minimum price of $5.50 per hun- 
dredweight to be paid dairy farmers for 
Class I milk during the months of April, 
May, and June. 


A committee of economists familiar 
with the Philadelphia market, handed by 
Dr. F. F. Liniger, director of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of Pennsylvania 
State College, is compiling a report con- 
cerning Class I pricing for the Philadel- 
phia market. 

* 
Dubuque, Iowa 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced its decision to change the min- 
imum price assured to milk producers for 
Class I milk in the Dubuque, Iowa, milk 
marketing area so as to provide an over- 
all increase intended to bring Dubuque 
prices in line with those of the nearby 
Quad Cities and Clinton markets. The 
change, which also would vary the mini- 
mum prices seasonally as is done in the 
other markets, must be approved by two- 
thirds of the producers in the Dubuque 
area before it can become effective. 

The seasonal prices announced in the 
Department’s decision would raise the 
differential price for Class I milk over a 
year’s period by an average of 17% cents 
per hundredweight. 

The change would not increase the 
price which handlers have been paying 
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for Class I milk since they have been pay- 
ing a premium for the past year amount- 
ing to 30 cents per hundredweight on all 
classes of milk. The change in pricing 
would, however, bring the minimum lev- 
els into line with competitive prices in the 
Quad Cities and Clinton markets. 


The decision followed a recommenda- 
tion issued by the Department April 5 to 
which interested parties were given an 
opportunity to file exceptions. The De- 
partment’s action was based on evidence 
received at a public hearing January 12 
in Dubuque at which various proposals 
for changing the method of pricing milk 
in the area were considered. The pro- 
posals were submitted by milk producers, 


The seasonal variations are intended to 
place Dubuque prices for Class I milk in 
a uniform relationship with the seasonal 
price variations in the nearby markets, 
They also are designed to level out pro- 
duction by giving greater incentive to 
producers for increasing production dur- 
ing the months of short supply and low- 
ering production during the flush months. 


The Department’s decision would 
change the present pricing formula, which 
provides a flat differential of 70 cents per 
hundredweight over the basic price the 
year around, so as to provide differentials 
of 80 cents during January, February and 
March, 60 cents during April, May and 
June, and $1.05 during the last six months 
of the year. 

«@ 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommended changes in the Federal or- 
der regulating the handling of milk in the 
St. Louis, Mo., milk marketing area that 
would (1) provide a “supply-demand” 
adjustment provision in the pricing for- 
mula for Class I milk and (2) reclassify 
certain dairy products from Class II to 
Class I. 

The supply-demand adjustment would 
increase the price differential paid to pro- 
ducers for Class I milk when the market 
is in the short supply and would decrease 
the price differential when the market is 
in heavy supply. Under the present order 
the price for Class I milk is determined 
by adding a differential to a basic formula 
price composed of the prices for manv- 
factured milk. 

Under the proposed adjustment the 
Class I price differential would be re- 
viewed three times a year. If total deliv- 
eries by producers exceeded the market 
sales of Class I milk by more than 15 per- 
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cent, the price differential for Class I 
milk would be decreased by 2 cents per 
hundredweight for each additional per- 
cent of excess milk. The differential would 
be increased in similar fashion when total 
deliveries by producers fail to reach a 
level 15 percent in excess of the market 
sales of Class I milk. The 15 percent rep- 
resents the reserve which is necessary to 
assure an adequate and dependable sup- 
ply of milk for the market. The increases 
for each percent that the market was short 
of milk would vary seasonally, amounting 
to 2 cents per hundredweight for the 
months of July through December and 1 
cent per hundredweight for the months of 
January through March, with no increase 
for the flush production months of April, 
May and June. 

The reclassification change would take 
skim milk, buttermilk, milk drinks and 
cream from Class II and place them in 
Class I. Class I milk under the present 
terms of the Federal order for St. Louis 
area consists chiefly of milk sold in bottled 
form, while milk going into other uses is 
included in Class IT. 


° 
New York City 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced that it is considering action to 
extend the effective date of the present 
method of pricing Class I-A milk in the 
New York milk marketing area through 
the remainder of 1949. 

The action would involve the suspen- 
sion of a provision in the Federal order 
regulating the handling of milk in the 
New York milk marketing area which 
calls for the present pricing method to 
expire June 30. Notice has been issued 
by the Department giving interested par- 
ties opportunity to submit written views 
and comments on the proposed suspen- 
sion. Written opinions should be submit- 
ted to the hearing clerk, Room 1844, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C., not later than June 3. 


The present pricing method establishes 


a price for Class I-A milk (3.5 percent 
butterfat) at a level 19 cents less than the 
price established for Class I milk (3.7 per- 
cent butterfat) in the Boston market. This 
method was put into effect January 1, 
1949 for a six-month’s period. 

Class 1-A milk consists chiefly of fluid 
milk sold in the New York milk marketing 
area. 

& 
Quad Cities 


A new formula for the pricing of Class 
IV milk has been put into effect in the 
Quad Cities milk marketing area by an 
amendment to the Federal order regu- 
lating the handling of milk in the area, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced. 

The Quad Cities include Davenport, 
Iowa, and the Illinois cities of Rock Is- 
land, Moline and East Moline. Class IV 
milk in the Quad Cities market includes 
butter, cheese and casein. 

Department officials explain that the 
formula formerly in effect used the price 
of casein as a major factor in pricing Class 
IV milk. They point out that the volume 
of casein manufactured has declined dur- 
ing recent years, with the result that the 
price of this product became too uncer- 
tain for use in a pricing formula. The new 
formula obtains a comparable price for 
Class IV milk by multiplying the price of 
cheese by 8.4. ; 

s 
Omaha-Council Bluffs 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced its decision to increase the 
differentials used in determining the min- 
imum prices to be paid milk producers for 
Class I and Class II milk in the Omaha- 
Council Bluffs milk marketing area. The 
differentials are added to a basic price 
(representing the price paid for milk go- 
ing into manufactured dairy products) in 
computing the Class I and Class II prices 
under the provisions of the Federal order 
regulating the handling of milk in the 
marketing area. 


Before the change can be put into ef- 
fect it must be approved by two-thirds of 
the producers in the area. 

The decision also would vary the differ- 
entials seasonally in order to encourage 
greater milk production in the area during 
the season of the year when milk short- 
ages usually develop. 

* 

DAIRY EARNINGS ARE UP 
(Continued from Page 30) 
companies, relatively more dependent on 
sale of milk and a comparatively few 
other products, were hit hardest by ris- 
ing milk costs coincident with consumer 
price resistance, and thus have benefitted 
most from end of the profit margin 

squeeze. 

The larger units, with more flexibility 
in their operations because of wide diver- 
sification of production activities, were 
able to maintain relative stability in earn- 
ings during the difficult period of price 
inflation. 

Big companies, such as Bordens and 
National Dairy Products, for instance, in 
the first six months had higher unit sales, 
lower dollar sales, with profits showing 
no important change from the year be- 
fore. 

Among moderate-sized units, Cream- 
eries of America, on the other hand, was 
able to increase profits substantially, with 
first quarter profits reported at 22 cents 
a share against 10 cents a share year 
before. As another instance, Philadel- 
phia Dairy Products Co. recovered earn- 
ing power sharply, with first quarter 
profits $1.05 a common share, after pre- 
ferred dividends, as compared with a 
deficit equivalent to 68 cents a share on 
common, after providing for regular pre- 
ferred dividends, in the first three months 
of 1948. 

Dividend payments in the industry this 
year are expected to be maintained gen- 
erally, with perhaps increases in some 
cases, largely due to the fact that most 
companies, having about completed their 
postwar expansion and modernization 
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DOWAGIAC 


helier DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, glass-smooth, ‘20-year 
eylinders’’ give years and years of 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
long life with low steam and power 


Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 
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Aurora, Illinois 

The Batavia Dairy Co., has leased the 
Paul Kuhn building in S. Batavia Ave. 
which was formerly the National Tea 
store, and more recently occupied by the 
Furnas Electric Company office, and will 
open a downtown dairy office, to operate 
in conjunction with the McKee St. office 
which will still be maintained in con- 
nection with the plant. 


7 
Buffalo, New York 


Pioneer milk dealer of the Buffalo area, 
Frank W. Farrell died in his home, 29 
Sage Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., at the age of 
85. He had been in ill health for the 
last year. 


Believed to have been the dean of 
milk dealers in the city, Mr. Farrell 
founded the dairy of Farrell & Sons back 
in 1908. 

One of the oldest members of the 
Buffalo Milk Dealers’ Association, Mr. 
Farrell also was a member of the Wood- 
men of the World and the Holy Name 
Society of St. Teresa’s Church, Seneca 
and Hayden. 

Husband of the late Mrs. Mary Slat- 
tery Farrell, he is survived by two sons, 
James F. and Leo; one daughter, Mrs. 
Edmond J. Reap, and two _ brothers, 
Charles J. and Andrew D., of Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


San Francisco, California 


Golden State Company, Ltd., has com- 
pleted an extensive revised production 
program with the sale of its Orland man- 
ufacturing plant. 


The plant, which has been making 
butter and non-fat dry milk solids, has 
been sold to the Sego Milk Products 
Company, western operating division of 
Pet Milk Company, it was announced by 
Paul Young, president of Golden State. 
The sales price was not disclosed. 

The program just completed was be- 
gun immediately after the war to bring 
Golden State’s manufacturing grade milk 
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purchases more into line with its antici- 
pated sales needs. 

The sale of the Orland plant was the 
last step in the four-point program which 
included the sale of the firm’s Smith 
River plant in Del Norte county, the 
closing of the Tulare plant and the dis- 
continuance of milk purchases from the 
Merced branch, which is continued as a 
sales operation. 


Bellwood, Pennsylvania 


A new Bellwood enterprise, the Lo- 
ganbell farms milk processing plant was 
opened at 319 Main St., Bellwood, by 
J. E. Williamson, proprietor of the Lo- 
ganbell farms. 


Entry into the retail milk field is a 
new departure for the Loganbell farms. 


The processing plant has a daily 
capacity of 2,000 quarts, all supplied 
from the associated farm by a herd of 
120 registered Holsteins. The plant 
equipment is completely new and the 
most modern available. 


Two new delivery trucks will be util- 
ized in the delivery of the milk. The 
trucks, painted in deep green, bright 
green and cream, bear the picture of an 
Indian imposed on a bell, representing 
the famous Indian, Chief Logan, and the 
Bell family from which Bellwood took 
its name. 


Denison, Texas 


Jack Barker of Barkers Dairy and 
Creamery announced that his firm had 
purchased new high-temperature, short 
time pasteurization equipment which 
has arrived and was put in operation 
recently. 

z 
Glenwood, Arkansas 


Dr. J. W. Jones reports that the pas- 
teurizing plant which he is building in 
Glenwood will be ready for operation 
by September 1. The building is being 
constructed of tile and will have a capac- 
ity of 2,000 gallons of milk daily. At 





first it is planned to run 400 gallons a 
day in two batches of 200 gallons each. 


All milk used at the plant will be 
bought from grade A farms. It is also 
planned to provide milk not only for 
Glenwood but for Caddo Gap, Nor- 
man, Amity, Murfreesboro, and other 
communities. 


ee 
Los Angeles, California 


A. W. Reid, personnel manager of the 
Golden State Co., Ltd., has been re- 
elected president of the Milk Products 
Manufacturers Association, it was an- 
nounced. E. L. Wetmore was named 
vice-president, Mark Walters, treasurer, 
and J. Paul St. Sure, secretary. 

* 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Sam Cross, of Kittannin, was one of 
three new directors named for the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council in a Pitts- 
burgh meeting. 


Others named to the board were 
Frank Bayer, of McKees Rocks, and 
Morris Kefover, of Pittsburgh. 


Frank Otto, of Otto’s Suburban Dairy, 
was named president. He replaces A. J. 
Dreux who held the post for two years. 
Other officers were re-elected. 


€ 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Utah Dairy Federation recently 
was given a grant of $9,000 by the Sears, 
Roebuck Foundation to expand its stock 
breeding program. 


A check for the amount was given 
Merrill N. Warnick of Pleasant Grove, 
president of the federation, by Edward 
W. Jenkins, Salt Lake City, Sears, Roe- 
buck manager. 


Mr. Warnick said the money will be 
used to buy select bulls to extend the 
federation’s artificial insemination pro- 
gram. In Utah, Wyoming and Idaho 
8,000 cows now are under the program, 
Prof. George B. Caine, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College said. 


* 
High Point, North Carolina 


A series of tests are under way by the 
city health department to determine if 
excessive amounts of water have been 
added to milk being distributed in High 
Point, Dr. Lorin Wallin, city health 
officer reports. 


Discovery of amounts of water above 
the maximum permitted by health of 
ficials will result in a grade rating re 
duction for the producer, Dr. Wallin 
stated. A cryoscope is being used in the 
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health department laboratory to make 
the tests. 

Samples from all the several hundred 
milk producers serving local distributors 
will be checked for water content in the 
initial check and spot checks will be 
made at regular intervals hereafter, Dr. 
Wallin stated. 


Muskegon, Michigan 

The cities of Muskegon and Muskegon 
Heights are being asked by the Muske- 
gon Milk Dealers Association to change 
the local milk ordinance to permit a 3 
percent butterfat content in milk offered 
for sale instead of the 3.5 percent figure 
which has been required for many years. 

The state requires only 3 percent as 
the minimum content. 

If the change is authorized, the dairies 
would be enabled to drop the price of 
milk further than the 1 percent decrease 
recently announced as 


April 1. 


effective on 


Paris, Arkansas 


Midwestern Arkansas is bypassing a 
chance to add more than $1,000,000 a 
year to its economy, Wayne Fletcher, 
executive director of the Arkansas Re- 
sources and Development Commission, 
said recently. 

Mr. Fletcher said officials of the Avo- 
set Company of Paris report they are 
importing 75,000 pounds of raw milk 
daily to meet production schedules. 

The shipped-in milk amounts to 50 
per cent of the total used during the 
spring months, the heaviest period of 
production. As much as 80 per cent is 
imported during fall and winter months. 

“The people of the area near the plant 
are passing up an opportunity to enrich 
themselves by more than $1,000,000 by 
not producing the quantity of milk this 
company requires,” Mr. Fletcher said. 


Sacramento, California 


The senate committee on agriculture 
in the state of California, recently ap- 
proved Senator George J. Hatfield’s bill 
(SB 147) to continue the California Dairy 
Industry Advisory Board through 1957 
for continued industry promotion. 


The board raises about $380,000 a 
year from a levy of % cent a pound on 
butterfat from both the producers and 
distributors during May and October. 

Of the total, $50,000 is used for re- 
search to create new uses for milk prod- 
ucts and the remainder for advertising 
and other promotion. The board’s pres- 
ent authorization would expire this year 
unless the measure was passed. 


* 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The most extensive building program 
in the 144-year history of the Supplee- 
Wills-Jones Milk Co. was begun during 
1948 with alterations and additions cost- 
ing $600,000 being initiated at the com- 
pany’s 47th St. and Lancaster Ave. plant, 
Clifford E. Frishmuth, president, reports. 

The program, which also will include 
construction of one of the most modern 
processing and distributing plants in the 
Nation at Tabor Rd. and Whitaker Ave. 
and a new country receiving plant at 
Huntingdon, Pa., will cost approximately 
$5,000,000. 

e 
Howtedale, Pennsylvania 


The Purity Milk Co., Inc. of Philips- 
burg recently purchased the Adam Dairy 
of Houtedale. Announcement of the sale 
was made by Mrs. R. W. Adam. 


cz 
Phillipsburg, Kansas 
The Clar-Mar Dairy, Phillipsburg, 


Kansas, has been purchased by Leonard 
Bird and Russell Burd, of Norton, Kan- 
sas, who have assumed active manage- 
ment of the business. The firm will now 
be known as the United Dairies of Phil- 


lipsburg and Norton. It will be under 
the management of Leonard Bird who 
has moved to Phillipsburg. 

The new owners have announced that 
they plan an enlargement program in 
operational capacity in the future. For 
the time being they will carry a full 
line of dairy products. 


s 
Cedar Vale, Kansas 


Paul T. Stewart, 62, Cedar Vale, Kan- 
sas, who had operated a dairy business 
on South Hillside, Wichita, Kansas, for 
more than 35 years, died February 7 at 
Cedar Vale. He had lived there the past 
three years. 


Mr. Stewart was born in Pawnee 
county, Nebraska, and came to Wichita 
as a young man. 

a 
Idabel, Oklahoma 


Efforts to develop a new milk route 
out of Idabel will be made by the dairy 
committee of the Idabel Chamber of 
Commerce, Jeff D. Atkerson, chairman. 

The committee will investigate the 
possibilities of a new route starting from 
Idabel and going to Tom, from Tom to 
Haworth, and from Haworth back into 
Idabel. 

A letter was written to O. B. White 
of the Lamar creamery, Paris, asking him 
to visit Idabel at his first convenience 
to travel over the proposed route with 
members of the committee. 


* 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Production of milk handled through 
the Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association has increased on the average 
40 pounds per day per dairy over last 
spring, Erie-Crawford County D. L. C. A. 
Subdistrict President Adrian Sharpe told 
subdistrict delegates. 


He said the production increase, 
marked up for the last several months, 
has posed “no serious” marketing prob- 
lem yet. 
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- THINK OF THIS! 


First 


CHOCOLATE 
helps to build strong bodies — 
makes fast friends. 

This handy FORBES Flow- 
Comparator will help you 
check the uniformity of your 
chocolate. 

THE BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


2000 West 14th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


































































































Sample Cabinet 
("ce bee samples of milk can 


now be kept at proper temperature 
for accurate testing by using the 
new refrigerated sample bottle cabinet 
developed by Engelke Engineering, Inc., 
$20 Grant St., Hartford, Wis., the manu- 





facturer says. Users of these cabinets find 
it necessary to handle a sample only once. 
As samples are taken, they are placed in 
the stainless steel trays which are part of 
the cabinet interior equipment. When 
cabinet is full, or sampling completed, the 
unit is wheeled to the laboratory for test- 
ing. Milk samples are kept at proper tem- 
perature, free from dust and dirt. 

The standard model is 28” x 64” x 36” 
high, and contains 12 stainless steel trays, 
each holding 36 standard 8 oz. sample 
bottles, or a total of 432 bottles. Cabinet 
is sturdily constructed throughout of 
stainless steel, well insulated, refrigerated 
with a standard hermetically sealed, com- 
pletely self-contained refrigerating unit, 
and rolls on four ball bearing swivel cast- 
ers with semi-soft wheels. 

The new Engelke plant is devoted en- 
tirely to the fabrication of stainless steel 
equipment, and produces hose racks, pipe 
racks, portable wash sinks and parts and 
fittings dollies, pipe supports, laboratory 
counters, drip savers, test bottle trays, 
rindless cheese hoops and other stainless 
steel accessories. 

* 


New Wall Tile 


IGHT new Styron wall tile decorator 
colors recently developed are now 
in distribution, The Dow Chemical 

Company, makers of the material, an- 
nounce. 

Two years ago the popular colors in 
Styron wall tile were fairly intense shades 
of peach, dubonnet, yellow, green, blue 
and some marbleized combinations. To- 
day, more delicate shades than the semi- 
intense colors of two years ago are popu- 
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USING OUR SEPARATOR - 


lar. There is also a definite trend toward 
“pastels” in the kitchen. 

The eight new colors are: blue-gray, 
two soft blues, delicate peach, greige, 
yellow and orchid gray, with trims in 
complementary colors. 

In manufacturing plastic molding ma- 
terials, the development of color is a slow 
and exacting process. Before the new 
colors were developed, Dow, in coopera- 
tion with leaders in the wall covering and 
decorator fields, made a study of today’s 
color tastes in wall covering. 


Under Dow’s present program of pro- 
motional assistance to Styron wall tile 
manufacturers, the company will use 
“Better Homes and Gardens,” “Ladies 
Home Journal” and “Good Housekeeping” 
to introduce the new decorative colors 
with further assistance to the manufactur- 
ers in the form of four-color point-of-sale 
display cards, reprints of national adver- 
tisements, consumer leaflets and other 
dealer help. 

Styron wall tiles produce a hardy, per- 
manent wall covering, yet by virtue of 
the plastic’s own nature, the muted colors 
produce an effect of “softness” which has 
a tendency to make rooms look larger. 
This is due in part to the translucent 
nature of the tile and to depth of color 
which is all-the-way through rather than 
on the surface. The tiles are easy to care 
for and their exquisite colors produce 
luxuriously beautiful wall covering. 

When Styron tiles were first available, 
their most frequent use in the home was 
for bathrooms and kitchens. Now they 
are used in breakfast nooks, foyers, stair- 
ways and recreation rooms. The tiles are 
also widely used in hospitals, clinics, 
restaurants, hotels and motor courts. 
Fairly recent and highly satisfactory ap- 
plications are in soda fountains, dairy 
stores and food counters where their at- 
tractive colors make excellent display 
backgrounds and a neat, clean and pleas- 
ing appearance at all times with mini- 
mum care. 

* 
Solfat Determinator 


OLIDS and fat percentages in milk 
products are obtained with the all 
new Dietert-Detroit Solfat Determi- 

nator. The Harry W. Dietert Company, 
9330 Roselawn Avenue, Detroit 4, Mich- 
igan now offers complete equipment for 
total solids and fat determination. 

The equipment provides for weighing, 
rapid drying, and cooling of solids sam- 
ples and necessary apparatus for fat by 











ITEMS OF INTEREST SKIMMED 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


the solvent extraction method. While 
highest accuracy is maintained, simplif- 
cation of apparatus and procedure brings 
these important tests within reach of all 
dairies. 

Backed by years of experience in man- 
ufacturing high quality testing equip- 
ment, the new Solfat Determinator brings 
better control at a reasonable cost to the 
dairy and ice cream industry, according 
to the manufacturer. 


Milk Crate 

NEW Protecto-Guide wire partition, 
designed for Quirk Bottle Saver 
crates is announced by the Quirk 
Company, Cudahy, Wisconsin. This in- 
tegral crate component is said to reduce 
breakage caused by bottles striking one 
another when placed in or removed from 





the crates. According to the manufacturer 
the protective characteristics of _ this 
partition prevents weakening of bottle 
shoulders and possible breakage in sub- 
sequent handling. 

The partition wires of the crate guide 
bottles into individual pockets or sections. 
The maker claims, as a result, no jogging 
is necessary to seat bottles firmly in the 
crate. This ends excessive handling and 
permits easier crate stacking because bot- 
tles are seldom out of place. 

The Protecto-Guide top partition is 
made of heavy gauge steel wires formed 
with high protective loops to extend 
above the bottle shoulders. These loops 
have a slight spring action which takes 
the shock of the bottles being placed 
rapidly and forcefully into the crates. 
Thus when bottles are placed in the 
crates, they strike the Protecto-Guide 
partition loop and drops into place. Elim- 
ination of such shock strains prevents 
insipient weakening of the glass, the 
designers state. As a result bottles are 
less apt to break in the soaker, filler, 
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capper, or during necessary handling 
thereafter. 

The complete partition is made up ‘of 
a series of intersecting wires spaced and 
spot welded to form individual bottle 
sections or pockets. Protruding ends of 
the formed wires are double-headed and 
riveted through crate sides and ends. 

Heavy-duty wire grids immediately be- 
neath the Protecto-Guide partition forms 
the crate bottom. It is on these wires that 
the bottles rest. Each grid cross wire is 
formed into a double-head rivet to hold 
the thin hardwood crate slats. Wire holes 
through the slats are countersunk to keep 
the wire ends from protruding. All wires, 
as well as metal crate components are 
heavily galvanized to resist rust and cor- 
rosion. 

In addition to the Protecto-Guide par- 
tition and bottom support cross grids, 
crate sides and ends are made of hard 
wood slats. These are fastened to metal 
corner angles, and bottom and side chan- 
nels. Hand holes are provided for hand- 
ling and these openings are reinforced 
with metal strips. Embossed corner angles 
hold crates evenly when stacked. 


* 
Viscosity Indicator 

N ORDER to arrive at a standard so 
| that we may have more uniformity in 

our chocolate milks, the Benjamin P. 
Forbes Company of Cleveland has ar- 
ranged a device as illustrated herewith 
for determining the viscosity or the rate 
of flow of chocolate milk and other dairy 
liquids. 

The Forbes Flow-Comparator is simple 
in construction and is designed to provide 
a non-technical measuring instrument 
which will indicate when variations in the 
viscosity factor occur. Knowing when 
variations exist enables the plant super- 
intendent in the smaller dairy (or in the 
laboratory of the larger plant) to check 
the methods employed in the processing 
department. 

The Flow-Comparator consists of a 
“Pyrex” glass reservoir of 500 ml. capacity 


which is held in a stand with a laboratory 
clamp and ring. To the base of the reser- 
voir is attached a neoprene rubber coup- 
ling into which is inserted a capillary glass 
tube of precision bore and exact length. 
Such tubes are available in three sizes 
with inside diameters to meet the needs 
for gauging dairy liquids. Convenient 
cleaning brushes are provided with each 
unit. 

The operation is simple, according to 
the manufacturer. A half pint of liquid 
is usually adopted as the standard unit of 
measuring. A temperature of 50° is also 
recommended for tests in order to insure 
accurate comparisons. A stop watch or 
any ordinary timepiece with a second 
hand will enable one to check the time 
within a fraction of a second. 

The operator’s finger at the tip of the 
capillary tube acts as a valve. The liquid 
is poured into the reservoir. Time, in 
seconds required for the liquid to pass 
through the capillary tube, is recorded 
and any variation of the flow from day to 
day is easily detected. 

* 
Dairy Fly Spray 


NEW odorless type, non-toxic dairy 
A fly spray which does not contain 
DDT, has been announced by Chr. 
Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 9015 West 
Maple St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. This odor- 
less type spray has a refined mineral oil 
base from which the crude aromatic and 
off-flavor producing substances have been 
removed. It does not stain fabrics or 
leave a film on factory floors or equip- 
ment. Works equally well in steam diffus- 
ers, electric sprayers and hand sprayers. 
“Hansen’s” Odorless Type Dairy Fly 
Spray is manufactured especially for the 
dairy industry and is guaranteed to 
qualify for the highest federal rating of 
GRADE AA. 

It has 100% active ingredients and pos- 
sesses rapid “knock down” and extra high 
killing power. This is due to the addition 
of a synergist, piperonyl butoxide, which 


in combination with pyrethrins boosts the 
killing power of the pyrethrins from 200 
to 300 percent thus enabling smaller 
quantities to do a better job. 


Bunker Booklet 
STER-BUILT Bunkers, Inc., prom- 


inent Chicago manufacturer of Dry- 

Ice Bunkers for non-mechanical truck 
refrigeration, has just published a booklet 
giving complete descriptive detail of the 
bunker, how it operates, why it is eco- 
nomical, and naming some of the many 
advantages it offers the dairy trucker. In- 
teresting “case histories” giving complete 
stories on the shipment of frozen and non- 
frozen loads during summer months in 
trucks equipped with Foster-Built Dry- 
Ice Bunkers have been incorporated into 
the booklet along with specifications, rec- 
ommended installations, etc. It may be 
obtained free of charge by writing Foster- 
Built Bunkers, Inc., 757 W. Polk Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 


* 
Miniature Pump 


NEW, miniature electric pump has 

A been developed by the Samuel S. 

Gelber Co., of Chicago, Illinois, 

for moving liquids of ‘oily, acid or alkali 

content. This small unit is capable of 

handling hundreds of gallons of liquids at 
an operating cost of a few pennies. 

The height is 14 1/8” and the weight 
of the unit is 9% Ibs. Its light weight and 
compact size make it easily portable. The 
pump is powered by a 1/30th HP motor, 

Some of the unusual features of this 
pump are: 

Bearingless pump — only one moving 

assembly with nothing to wear out. Self 

cooling continuous duty motor. Double 
inlets at top and bottom of pump to 
prevent clogging. Silent operation. 

Stainless steel, ground and polished 1- 

piece shaft. Open impellor design will 

handle a reasonable amount of solid 
matter easily. 
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- will give years of lasting service. 


We are pioneers in the design and manufacturing of 
stainless steel milk plant equipment. Our engineering 
staff is at your service— write us your requirements. 


STAINLESS & STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


ST.PAUL 4 MINNESOTA 


1000 BERRY AVENUE 
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FSS STEEL 





S IN 
Ly, TANKING FOR YOu? 


SAVE TIME...SAVE MONEY! 


STAINLESS STEEL is the ideal metal 
for milk plant equipment. Chemically 
inert to all dairy products, stainless = 
steel does not affect color, odor, or fla- 
vor. Easy to clean and rust resistant stainless steel 
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Position Wanted 


All Other Advertisements 


Keyed Address 
25¢ additional in the United States. 
50c additional in Foreign Countries. 


92 WARREN STREET 


advertising rates. 





Classified Advertising Rates 


(Remittance MUST Accompany Order) 


50 word maximum, 50c — 2c for each additional word. 


Lightface type: 5c per word ($1.00 minimum). 
Boldface type: 10c per word ($2.00 minimum) 
(The name and address should be i 


luded in 





When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 


BOX NO.............. AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 10th of the month preceding publication.) 

No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed at regular display 
(Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 


the words) 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 





FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 





FOR SALE—At our Warehouse and 
Shop we have a good selection of Pasteuri- 
zers, Coolers, Bottle Washers, Bottle Fill- 
ers, Can Washers, Storage Tanks, Heaters, 
Separators, Weigh Cans, Filters, Ice Cream 


Freezers, Homogenizers, Vacuum Pans, 
Pumps, ete. Save money by considering 


good Used and Reconditioned Equipment. 
Write or wire your requirements. Lester 
Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., Telephone MUr- 
ray Hill 2-4616. 5-M 





REBUILT — Pasteurizers, Milk Coolers, 
Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate Coolers 
and Heaters, Homogenizers and _ Bottle 
Washers. Send us your requirements. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Company, 701 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. o-M-t.f. 


FOR SALE — Milk Plant Equipment 
to completely furnish small milk plant. 
All reconditioned and for very low 
prices. ROHA’S DAIRY, 580 North 
Street, Meadville, Pa. 7-M 


FOR SALE-—CP 10-valve No. 26 bottle 
filler, half h.p. Continental motor, SS bowl, 
covers and float, capacity 44 quarts per min- 
ute; Damrow filter, stainless, twenty gallon 
capacity; Cook deep well turbine pump, 
3 HP rated capacity 35 GPM; six foot, 24 
tube cooler with covers, tinned copper; thou- 
sand gallon brine tank with 370 feet of half 
inch ammonia coils; five hundred gallon 
water pressure tank, riveted heavy boiler 
plate; thirty-nine inch CP two-fan brine cir- 
culating cooler. TURNDPR DAIRIBS, P.O. 
box 212, Anniston, Ala. 7-M 











FOR SALE — Viscolizers and Homogen- 
izers. Completely rebuilt and guaranteed. 
With standard or late type stainless sani- 
tary heads and pressure valves. Bulletin 
and prices on request. Otto Biefeld Com- 
pany, Watertown, Wisc. 7-M 


FOR SALE—One 100 Gallon (tin-copper) 
pasteurizer without agitator or motor — 
$35.00. One Sturdy-Bilt four row bottle 
washer 190 inches long and 46 inches wide 
with automatic discharge — $45.00. One 
Limex Water Softener Rectifier complete 
with fittings—$100.00. 65 quart cases for 
round bottles—@.35 each. 100 pint cases 
for round bottles—@.35 each. One cheese 
vat-—$50.00. One No. 142 Air-tight separa- 
tor bowl (new—has never been used) 
$1000.00. All equipment listed is in good 
condition. Write: Studey’s Sanitary Dairy, 
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2425 Durand Ave., Racine, Wisconsin. 5-M-3 Company, New Castle, Indiana. 





FOR SALE—3-International Scotch- 
Marine Type Boilers, 200 HP, carrying 
125 Ibs. Steam Pressure, Coal Fired, 
built under A.S.MLE. Code. 1-Kewanee 
Firebox Boiler “500” Series, Hi-pres- 
sure, Heavy Duty, Riveted, for Hand 
Fired Coal, carrying 125 lbs. Steam 
Pressure, built under A.S.M.E. Code. 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc., Highway 29, 
Union, New Jersey. 7-M 


~ WANTED TO SELL-—Used Pfaudler 3M 
gallon Glass Lined Jacketed Storage Tank. 
Box 152, care this publication. 7-M 








FOR SALE—S8 N.P. oil-burning Steam 
generator — $400.00. 150 gal. all stainless 
steel Steriline Pasteurizer—$800.00. 5 horse 
compressor — $750.00. Girton case bottle 
washer. Push case of bottles in one end, 
come out other end washed, rinsed, and steri- 
lized — $450.00. All this equipment used 
about 1 year, in good condition. Ernest Wil- 
hit>, R 10, Box 556, Springfield, Mo. 7-M 





FOR SALE—Creamery Package 40 quart 
] reezer Ammonia Flooded Type with float 
control. 1-5x5 Creamery Package Marine 
type self contained compressor-condenser 
unit with 15 H.P. motor. 1-6x6 Creamery 
Package Compressor with Shell & Tube Con- 
denser. All late models. Box 150, care this 
publication. 7-M 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS — 400 gallon 
Pfaudler Horizontal Stainless Steel In- 
sulated tanks with agitators; 1500 gal- 
lon Pfaudler Stainless Steel Storage 
Tank with direct expansion coil; 100 to 
300 gallon stainless steel pasteurizers. 
Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 
One East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

7-M 














FOR SALE — MISCELLENEOUS 


FOR SALE — Chocolate Powder and 
Chocolate Syrup for making Non-Settling 
Chocolate Milk. Your trial order will receive 
our prompt attention. Bradway Chocolate- 
Company, New Castle, Indiana. 5-M-t.f. 


FOR SALE—Orange-Ade Base made from 
fresh oranges. Nothing to add but water, 
$1.35 per No. 10 tin. Bradway Chocolate 
5-M-t.f. 











FOR SALE — Truck lettering and trade 
mark decals, made for your truck and store 
advertising. Easy to apply; uniform, dis- 
tinctive, economical for small or large needs, 
Write for catalog. Mathews Co., 827 So. 
Harvey, Oak Park, Illinois. 5-M-5 





FOR SALE—5,000 quart cases will handle 
56MM round bottles. Cases in excellent con- 
dition. Some practically new. Write P. O. 

sox No. 102, Lebanon, N. J. 7-M 





COAL: Non-clinkering George’s Creek Big 
Vein Low Volatile. This is that better coal, 
Carload Coal Corp., 55 West 42nd St., New 
York City 18. 7-M 





FOR SALE—Used milk bottle crates. Can 
deface old name and rebrand. Write or 
phone for present day inventory. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woodland Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 5-M-t.f, 








HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED—Single man for milk 
house work on modern retail and wholesale 
dairy. Be able to pasteurize, make butter- 
milk and cottage cheese. Must be non- 
drinker. Board, room, laundry, and top wages 
for good man. The French Dairy and Pro- 
duce Company, Superior, Montana. 6-M-2 








Salesmen, contacting retail milk 
dealers, desiring profitable side-line, 
write Luther Kohr, Box 931, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17. ™ 








REPAIR SERVICE 





THERMOMETERS — We repair Mercu- 
rial Indicating Thermometers, dial thermom- 
eters and recording thermometers of all 
makes. Instruments are reconditioned like 
new. Satisfaction guaranteed. For economi- 
eal savings ship your thermometers to Nurn- 
berg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 5-M-11 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





FOR SALE — Pasteurizing Plant in Wis- 
consin selling wholesale and retail, averaging 
700 qt. milk daily plus cream and chocolate 
drink. Building and equipment not over 244 
years old. Must change occupation due to 





health. Box 151, care this publication. 7-M 
DAIRY—SALES $250,000 YEAR. Ohio 





county seat; complete line Dairy Products; 
retail store $50,000 year, balance wholesale; 
attractive brick building; modern equipped; 
same owner 30 years; no competition; with 
property ; reasonable. Apple Company Brok- 
ers, Cleveland, Ohio. 7-M 








WANTED — EQUIPMENT 





WANTED TO BUY — a used 3M gallon 
Insulated Stainless Steel Storage Tank. Sau- 
quoit Valley Dairy Company, Inc. 491 
French Road, Utica 4, N. Y. 7M 





WANTED TO BUY — a good used 3,000 
gallon stainless steel or glass lined trailer 
truck tank with fifth wheel and trailer. Mon- 
tecarlo Wine Company, 327 Townsend Ave., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 7-3 





WANTED — Portable refrigerated box, 
from 8’x8’ or larger. Please state size of 
condensing unit and price FOB Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Sunnydale Farms, Inc., 400 Stanley 
Ave., B’klyn, N. Y. 6-M 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Strong financial backer desires 
silent or active partner to expand 
small ice cream vending machine 
business also branch out into other 


fields. Owner has excellent dairy 
background. Location New York 
City. Splendid opportunity. Write 


Box 153, care of this publication. 








OF EVENTS 





Florida Dairy Industry Association — Annual 
meeting is tentatively scheduled to be held in 


Tampa, Fla., June 30, July 1 and 2. Secretary, 
E. T. Lay, 39 W. Monroe St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Institute of Food Technologists — Ninth annual 
meeting to be held in San Francisco, Calif., dur- 
ing the week of July 10-15, 1949. Food equipment 
and supplies will be exhibited in San Francisco 
Civic Auditorium during week of convention. 


Indiana Dairy Products Association — Annual 
summer outing will be held at the Hillcrest Country 
Club, Indianapolis, July 21. Secretary, R. A. 
Larson, 623-624 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 


West Virginia Dairy Products Association con- 
vention will be held August 1 and 2, 1949 at the 
Greenbier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
John J. Slavins, secretary, 467 Chestnut St., 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

World Dairy Congress—Twelfth Meeting. Stock- 


holm, Sweden, August 15-19, 1949. Waldemar 
Ljung, Postbox 642, Stockholm, Sweden, Secretary. 


Cornell University—Annual dairy industry con- 
ference will be held September 8 and 9 at Ithaca, 
N. Y. Prof. F. V. Kosikowsky, Department of 
Dairy Industry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Iowa Milk Dealers Association—Annual conven- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, 
September 14-16, 1949. John H. Brockway, 906 
Walnut Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa, Executive 
Secretary. 


New York State Association of Milk Sanitarians 
—Annual conference, Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N. Y., September 19 to 21, 1949. C. S. Leete, 
New York State Department of Health, 18 Dove 
St., Albany 6, N. Y., Secretary Treasurer. 


International Dairy Exposition; Inc. — First 
annual International Dairy Exposition, State Fair 
Grounds, Indianapolis, Ind., October 8-15, 1949. 
R. D. Hammer, Room 633, 130 East Washington 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., Secretary. 


Wisconsin Buttermakers and Managers Associa- 
tiom—Annual convention to be held at Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., October 11 and 12. Elmer Radtke, 
Reedsburg, Wis., executive secretary. 


Indiana Dairy Products Association —. Annual 
convention. Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, October 
17-19, 1949. R. A. Larson, 633 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind., Executive Secretary. 


International Ass’n. of Milk and Food Sanitar- 
jlans—Annual convention, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 20-22, 1949. George A. 
West, 44 Marshall St., Rochester 2, N. Y., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

© 


PIONEER DAIRYMAN PASSES 


Mr. Ed Nance, Sr., founder and owner 
of the Nance’s Creamery, Brazil, Indiana, 
passed away following a six weeks illness. 

Mr. Nance, who founded the company 
bearing his name, started in business 
some 30 years ago operating solely as a 
butter plant. In the progress of the com- 
pany, ice cream and fluid milk operations 
were developed so that the business be- 
came well diversified. During the major 
part of this time Ed Nance Jr. has been 
very active in running the affairs of the 
organization. 


July, 1949 


GUY SPEIRS DIES 


Guy Speirs, one of Wisconsin’s lead- 
ing dairymen for more than half a cen- 
tury and for many years Manager of the 
Western Division of Abbotts Dairies, 
Inc., died on May 16 at his home in 
Cameron. He was 90 years of age. 

Mr. Speirs’ career in the dairy indus- 
try was a brilliant one. During his many 
years in the business, he has made many 





GUY SPEIRS 


commendable contributions to the dairy 
industry for which he has received public 
recognition. The American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., and the University of 
Wisconsin were among those awarding 
citations of appreciation for his efforts. 

One of Mr. Spiers’ most enthusiastic 
interests was the education of farm boys 
and girls through 4-H and FFA work. 
He presented purebred calves to many 
of them during the annual cattle judging 
contests in Barron and Rusk Counties. 

Mr. Speirs is survived by his wife, two 
sons, Richard, Assistant to the General 
Manager of Abbotts Dairies, Inc. in 
Philadelphia, and Donald in Washing- 
ton, and two married daughters. 


aa 
EVANS CHANGES NAME 


Evans Associates, 26-year old Chicago 
advertising agency, has changed its name 
to GLENN, JORDAN, STOETZEL, 
INC., and W. D. Jordan, who has joined 
the agency as one of its principals, has 
been elected President, according to an 
announcement issued by R. R. Glenn, 
Vice-President. Other officers elected 
are: K. V. Reed, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent; R. R. Glenn, Vice-President; H. 
W. Stoetzel, Vice-President; and J. F. 
Selby, Secretary and Treasurer. 

“We are aware of the magnitude of 
the selling and marketing job which con- 
fronts our clients in today’s buyers’ mar- 
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ket, hence we are expanding all our facil- 
ities and services”, said Mr. Glenn. “Mr. 
Jordan brings to the agency a_back- 
ground of more than 25 years experience 
in advertising and merchandising. He re- 
signed as Vice-President of The Liquid 
Carbonic Corporation to join our agency, 
but he operated his own advertising 
agency for many years prior to his expe- 
rience in top management in industrial 
corporations. 

“Mr. Jordan is Vice-President and a 
Director of the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association, an organization of approxi- 
mately 400 companies selling machinery, 
equipment and supplies to the dairy in- 
dustry and sponsor of the Dairy Indus- 
tries Exposition, which is said to be the 
world’s largest trade show. He has been 
actively associated with the dairy, dairy 
equipment and refrigeration industries for 
more than 25 years, and is a nationally 
known speaker on merchandising and 
sales training plans.” 

* 
WISE AND RUTHERFORD ELECTED 

Election of Raymond J. Wise, presi- 
dent of Sheffield Farms Company of 
New York, and George H. Rutherford, a 
vice president of National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation, to the Nationa) Dairy 
board of directors, has been announced 
by L. A. Van Bomel, president of Na- 
tional Dairy. 
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ARE WE MISSING A BET? 
(Continued from Page 31) 
will make them fat and deprive them of that figure created 
by Hollywood as the symbol of all that is good and great in 
feminine appearance. They are not interested in being strong 
and healthy, they want to be like the movie actresses. Try to 
sell them on health and you don’t sell. All right let’s sell milk 
for glamor. Let’s sell milk as a beauty treatment. Soap was 
sold by the boatload on the magic wings of a school girl com- 
plexion. What is that school girl complexion but a healthy 
complexion. How better to get that peaches and cream skin 

than by using dairy products? 

How about the boys? They do better with their food than 
do the girls. But there remains a great potential. Boys go 
for the he-man appeal. I have never yet seen an endorsement 
of milk by a well known athlete. I’ve seen ball players 
stamped all over breakfast cereals. I've seen them smoking 
cigarettes and selling sweat shirts but I've never seen them 
plugging milk. But no less a team than the mighty Green Bay 
Packers has a can of certified milk in their dressing room dur- 
ing the football season. Six day bicycle riders are the greatest 
guzzlers of milk, outside of week old calves, in existence. 
Charlie Fusari, now on his way toward the lightweight cham- 
pionship of the world, is in the milk business. The kids ought 
to know these things. 

These then are some of the markets that need attention. 
The USDA has mentioned 150 billion quarts as the national 
milk consumption level that could be achieved. There is plenty 
of room for expansion in dairy business. We need to readjust 
our thinking, however. We need to analyse our markets and 
tailor our selling techniques to fit the people we are trying to 
sell. People don’t want to be healthy simply for the sake of 
being healthy. People want to be healthy because to be healthy 
is to be beautiful, or because good health is the key to athletic 
prowess, or because good health is the first requisite of a 
peaceful retirement when the working years are over. 

Markets are not static. Markets are people. People change 
from year to year. The sales technique for yesterday must be 
adapted to the sales problem of today. And tomorrow? Who 
knows. Maybe we can make milk the open sesame to glamor. 
It is a problem in advertising and a problem in selling. The 
market is there ready for anybody who wants to go after it. 
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ow? Who Cherry-Burrell Soaker Type Bottle Washers wash dirtiest 


zlamor. 
tog "The bottles efficiently ... economically. Syrups, sugar, caked 


ifter it. grime—all are removed to leave a sparkling, clean surface. 
You enjoy big savings in washing powder and greatly re- 
duced bottle damage, too. And Cherry-Burrell bottle washers 
are the only washers in their capacity class (16 to 110 bottles 
a minute) that offer these important advantages. They have 
many other exclusive patented features. For top performance 
and economy, for a washer of heavy construction and easy, 
simple operation, ask your Cherry-Burrell representative for 
details on the machine which suits your requirement. 


To “SAVE MILK, MAN-HOURS and 
MONEY”... you should read this 
new book. Prepared by Cherry- 
Burrell engineers and technicians for 
the milk plant operator, this book 
illustrates modern advancements 





that make real savings possible in 
your milk plant operation. Send the 
coupon for your copy today! 
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SPECIALTY 
Hand Rotary 
Fillers and Cappers 


A low cost, practical unit for 
both small and large plants. 
Fills and caps with one easy 
stroke . . . up to 1200 bottles 
per hour. Completely sani- 
tary, easy to clean. Write for 


Bulletin 26E. 
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